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EAST 


Oh, East is East, and West is West, and never the twain 
shall meet, 

Till Earth and Sky stand presently at God’s great Judg- 
ment Seat; 

But there is neither East nor West, Border, nor Breed, 
nor Birth, 

When two strong men stand face to face, tho’ they come 


from the ends of the earth! 
KIPLING. 
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THE LOW-BURNED CANDLE 


NDREAS BOK and Dutoit Van Nieberk, 
descendants of the Dutch patriots who for 
liberty’s sake left Cape Colony in the Great 
Trek of 1835, owned adjoining farms in the Orange 
Free State where the wild, arid veldt, stretching al- 
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most unbroken in its silent vastness to the borders 
of the Kongo, furnished with its scanty bunch-grass 
and stunted karoo-bush grazing for sheep and cattle, 
and sustenance for their ostriches. Their homes 
were six miles or more apart, mere patches of civili- 
zation on the savage bosom of the silent land, with 
nothing intervening but the kraals of their black 
servants; Basutos mainly. 

Born the same year, taught their elementary 
schooling by the same wandering teacher, partaking 
of their first nachtmaal on the same solemn Sun- 
day, they had been friends from youth. Both loved 
the quiet and isolation of their native land with its 
far-flung reaches of virgin soil; they were men 
who lived and thought close to nature. Both were 
deeply religious, their knee patches bearing eloquent 
if mute testimony to their long and fervent prayers. 
To both, life was a serious business to be wrought 
out well in silence and communion with the Word. 
They loved deeply and quietly, but hated wrong 
and injustice with a hardness that bit deep like iron. 
In the course of time they married, as they did 
other things, thoughtfully, cleanly, but still silently, 
without demonstration, and life flowed on. 

Andreas Bok’s brief and happy married life came 
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to a sad end when he laid the gentle and devout 
Tante Marie on the kopje side above the house soon 
after the birth of her little daughter. Beneath the 
whispering mimosa trees the modest mound was 
placed, and many a night Andreas Bok spent beside 
it on his knees. Dutoit Van Nieberk said that his 
friend had buried something of himself in that 
mound, a something that was the gentler part of 
him. There were those who prophesied with side 
looks and sly glances, that, after the manner of the 
home-loving Boer, Andreas would sacrifice his mem- 
ories to the need of his daughter for a woman’s 
care, but they did not know the nature of the man, 
nor how he clung to the two short years of his mar- 
ried life. Andreas Bok made no “ upsitting”’ ap- 
pointments, despite the solicitous concern of the 
church sisters that the little Marie should have ade- 
quate instruction in household duties. He clutched 
the tatters of his short happiness to him and held 
aloof, a silent man. 

Yet the Bok home was a hospitable one for those 
within reach of it. The little Marie had no girl 
friends. Two boys there were, however, Piet Van 
Nieberk, the son of her father’s friend, and Harry 
Kent, whose mother, an English widow, had come 
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to bury a great grief in the heart of the wild land. 
The three played their childish games together, 
drank in their schooling as best they could, shared 
their hopes and fears, and grew up with never a 
thought of the future. Then came the time when 
Andreas Bok, realizing that his child needed a wider 
horizon than even the limitless veldt could give, sent 
her off to school in Holland. There were tears, for 
to the little girl Holland was farther off than heaven. 

Marie’s school-days glided smoothly by, so far 
away from her native Africa. In her father’s pa- 
tiently wrought letters was no word of the war 
clouds gathering heavily north and south, no hint 
of the ancient racial bitterness that had come down 
as heritages from the days of Drake and Von 
Tromp, and that were then bursting forth again in 
the hearts of the Africander and Uitlander. Four 
happy years fled swiftly over Marie’s sunny head. 
She thought much of the old home friends. She 
recalled Piet as a silent, sturdy, loyal, homespun 
youth, whose thoughts rose but slightly above the 
veldt his feet trod. She saw the other, the curly- 
haired, laughing English lad who had teased her, 
and kissed her small bruised fingers to make them 
well. Her father had written that Harry’s mother 
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had gone to face the Great Judge, and that he was 
working the farm himself. She pitied his loneli- 
ness, but wondered what he must be like after all 
these years. Did his hair curl, and were his eyes 
as blue— The picture of Piet was wholly blotted 
out. 

During the days prior to that set for her home 
coming, Harry Kent went about the duties of his 
farm with preoccupied air. He knew that soon 
Andreas would trek for Bloemfontein, to take the 
train for Cape Town. ‘Then one day he saw the 
dust cloud rising from the sunburned veldt and 
knew that the father was on his way. Three days 
across the wide, arid country to the capital, and then 
another day by train; perhaps a day, or maybe two, 
of waiting for the ship, two more of simple pleas- 
uring in Cape Town, and then four days home — 

Harry’s herders were instructed to keep careiul 
watch and to report instantly the home-coming of 
the Boks, but Harry did not trust to the black men. 
Each day he climbed a kopje with a pair of field- 
glasses slung at his back, and watched the track that 
led to Bloemfontein. These were endless days. 
Mile after mile of half-waste land, stretching brown 
and barren to the far horizon of the north, to where 
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the distant blue of the eastern hills showed faintly, 
met the eye until it tired of the fruitless effort to 
compass all that lay about. 

Harry’s lonely home; the fierce hot winds that 
swept the veldt; the shimmering, incessant sunshine 
that beat so pitilessly upon the hard baked ground; 
the patient, constant bleating of the sheep, grew 
well-nigh intolerable. He could not rest at night, 
nor fasten himself to his tasks by day. Off in the 
distance the springbok and eland grazed, and now 
and again a rising dust cloud spoke of a passing 
traveler, but that was all. Once or twice he had 
met Piet Van Nieberk, but now that Marie’s return 
drew near they found the meeting forced. Piet 
had glowered at Harry from beneath his heavy 
brows, and Harry had felt irritated at the presence 
of his stolid, old-time playmate. 

No news of the Boks had come, though it was 
now the fourteenth day since Andreas’s departure. 
Harry Kent could stand the suspense no more. He 
would see for himself. 

“ Nagool!”’ he cried to his black stable-boy that 
evening. “Inspan, quickly. I shall drive.” 

“Yes, baas,” answered the servant, and soon 
Harry was speeding across the silent land, bathed 
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in white moonlight toward the Bok farm. The 
trail was as familiar as the palm of his hand. Set 
amid the grove of eucalyptus trees, the quaint farm- 
house with its queer Dutch angles soon came into 
view. ‘There were lights, and smoke arose straight 
from the square chimney. Outside the fence, Harry 
pulled up his team. He did not know yet whether 
or no the Boks had returned. He descended, and 
in the shadow of a great blue gum leaned over the 
fence. The house was quiet; too quiet for Marie 
to have come. Marie — 

A figure passed from the arbor. It was dressed 
simply in white and swung a kappje in its hand. 
It passed into the shadow of a tree, then came 
straight toward him. 

“ Marie Bok! Marie Bok! Do you know me?” 
he breathed suddenly, chokingly, as he leaned far 
across the fence. The young girl turned startled, 
swiftly, and found herself looking into the youth’s 
eager eyes. Slowly the warm color surged into her 
face as she extended both her hands, exclaiming: 

“ Harry Kent! You’ve grown to be a man!”’ 

“ And you,” he answered, his warm glance bring- 
ing a fresh rush of blood to her cheeks, “ you’ve 
grown to be a—” 
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“A woman, Harry. Only a woman,” she re- 
plied, withdrawing her hands. “But you must 
come within.” 

He led his horses into the yard and turned them 
over to Shanna, the black boy, who at the command 
of Andreas saw to the outspanning. Andreas 
greeted Harry in the quiet, patriarchal manner of 
his people, and solemnly and silently shook his hand. 
In the light of the comfortable sitting-room, Marie 
looked angel-fair to the starved lad, and it was min- 
utes before he could find words to carry on the 
simple conversation demanded by Boer usages. He 
had but begun to realize how beautiful the young 
girl had grown, when Piet Van Nieberk arrived. 
He had always liked Piet, but now he discovered a 
jealousy of which he was instantly ashamed. An- 
dreas smoked in silence for the most part, and 
watched both young men. It seemed but half had 
been said when it was time to go. 

From this time on both Piet and Harry made 
regular visits, though they soon learned to arrange 
different hours. Marie now had ample opportunity 
to study the character of her suitors. Harry was 
quick, impulsive, generous. Piet was stolid, un- 
demonstrative, quiet, and vindictive. He had only 
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ridicule for Harry as a practical farmer and no 
opinion for his rival’s other qualities. 

“ He knows not enough to keep his dogs from the 
ostrich pastures,” he would say. “‘ He makes his 
horses stop by a ‘ whoa’ instead of the whistle, as 
is right, and he must have black men to guide him 
from here to there. With antelope on every slope, 
he cannot make the biltong. A farmer? Bah!” 

Marie tried to show him that a man might be 
successful even though he did not pluck an ostrich 
well or was no adept at sharpening clippers for the 
shearers, but Piet.merely laughed and reminded her 
naively that a circuit preacher would hold services 
in the local church, eighteen miles away, the follow- 
ing Sunday. 

She knew instantly that he had no thought of the 
nachtmaal, administered to the scattered population 
but a few times a year. His thoughts had turned 
to a church announcement of approaching nuptials. 
The thought of marriage with Piet struck her with 
a sudden chill, and for the first time she knew where 
her heart lay. It was not with her people. 

“May I speak with you apart?” asked Harry 
suddenly of Andreas one evening when he had 
stayed to dinner. This request would not have 
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been significant had not Marie heard him say he 
would not come again until the following Wednes- 
day. Her heart leaped in her bosom as they walked 
outside. Piet, coming for his visit, passed them 
with a scowl and clumped within the house. 

That night after the family devotions were over 
Andreas drew his daughter to him and held her 
against his breast. As she looked into the deep-set 
eyes she found them filled with unshed tears. In- 
stinctively she kissed him, for she realized what this 
great, quiet, honest man had been to the helpless in- 
fant he had been left alone with. 

“ My daughter, Harry Kent spoke to me this eve- 
ning,” he said, looking down at her. 

“Yes, my father,” she answered, pressing her 
face against his coat. 

“ He is a welcome guest at the home of both Boer 
and Briton,” Andreas went on. “I may regret he 
cannot repeat the catechism, and that he has no free- 
dom in prayer but must needs consult a book; still 
he is a man.” He paused and stroked back her 
hair. “ My little girl will remember he is Uit- 
lander, and that in the Vaal there comes a conflict 
that must divide all into two camps. He comes on 
Wednesday night and you will show him, according 
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to the custom of our people, the candle, low or long 
—and lighted. May it be of the right length for 
your happiness, my child.” 

“T will show — him,” Marie murmured. 

“ Another has chosen the same night,” the Boer 
went on. “ This other would also meet you by the 
hearthstone. Piet has good Boer blood in his veins. 
He prays aloud as a man should pray. He knows 
and loves the veldt. See to it, my daughter, that 
he, too, sees the right candle, be it long or low. 
Good night.” 

It was long that night ere Marie slept. She 
looked out upon the quiet land, silent under the 
brilliant stars set in the vast dome of a velvet heaven. 
Piet was much esteemed, but — she half wished that 
Harry were of the Boers. There were two days 
until he should return. 

Marie could not bring herself personally to per- 
form the candle rite, so she arranged with her little 
black maid, Lavelo, to sit outside in the yard whence 
she could see in both directions. Should Piet come 
first, she was to hurry within the house while the 
horses were being outspanned and light the short 
candle, with which she would greet him at the door. 
Should Harry arrive first, he would be met with 
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the long candle. Both, with matches, were on a 
shelf close by. Marie would await her friends in 
the sitting-room. 

Andreas smoked upon a bench beneath a rambling 
grape-vine on the Wednesday. From this point he 
could see the mound upon the side of the kopje. 
Lavelo sat at her station beneath one of the eucalyp- 
tus trees. Piet came first. He drove up with a 
flourish and turned his animals over to Shanna. 
Lavelo hurried within and lighted the low-burned 
candle. Piet knocked at the door loudly, and as 
the maid threw it open he glanced swiftly at the 
light. With a start, that he instantly turned to 
studied indifference, he entered the sitting-room. 
He was perhaps more boisterous than usual, talked 
more loudly of crops and the weather, but imagined 
he was concealing his disappointment. He avoided 
meeting Marie’s eyes and soon was hurrying 
through his farewell. He must get away before his 
rival came. 

Andreas turned his head as the young Boer 
plunged from the house and called to Shanna for 
the inspanning, himself helping to put the horses to. 
He waved his hand and drove off, Andreas sighing, 
for it was his old friend’s son. The dust-clouds 
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rose swiftly behind him as he went, settling softly 
behind him like wreaths upon his hopes. 

Little Lavelo had gone out again to wait. She 
sat there in the still night and stared along the road 
the other would come. There was the movement 
of cattle from the buildings at the back, and on the 
soft wind was borne the occasional thudding of the 
ostrich feet as they fled from some alarm. Grad- 
ually little Lavelo’s head sank upon her breast and 
she slept. Suddenly she awakened to the sound of 
Harry’s voice calling for Shanna, and, confused, she 
fled within the house and shut the door behind her. 

Lavelo had left the short candle burning on the 
shelf, and now she snatched it up and from it tried 
to light the long one that stood beside it. Her hand 
shook with nervousness, and before the slow wick 
caught Harry was knocking at the door. She must 
not delay, so she hurried down the hall, trying to 
ignite the long candle as she went, but for some rea- 
son the long wick refused to catch. It flared up 
once, but went out again just as she threw wide the 
door with both candles clutched in her right hand. 
Hastily she tried to thrust the low-burned candle 
behind her and held forth the long, unlighted one. 

Harry cast a swift glance, but it was the low- 
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burned light only that he saw. He, too, knew of 
Piet’s intended visit on that night. Then he saw 
the long, unlighted candle, and his heart sank, for 
surely it was cruel to show him what awaited the 
coming of his rival. For an instant he would have 
run away, but throwing up his head walked into the 
sitting-room where Marie with beating heart was 
awaiting with radiant face the first kiss from her 
chosen lover. As he took her fingers she lifted her 
face expectantly, but he dropped the hand and 
turned away to take a chair. He talked, as Piet 
had, of crops and weather. 

Marie was dumb with amazement. What had 
occurred? With breathless anxiety she awaited 
some explanation, but Harry’s calm voice went on 
to speak of sheep and cattle and of the mines to the 
north. Soon he mentioned the possibility of his 
departure for England. Marie had the deep pride 
of her race, and now she shrank back amidst the 
flowers she had prepared, in confusion that this man 
should have dared to take advantage of the customs 
of her people and so put shame upon her and her 
father. She uttered some pitiful commonplace, and 
then silence fell. Both were groping for something 
they could not understand. A horrible thing had 
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chanced, and each thought the other changed. Why 
prolong the agony with words? Harry rose to go. 
Knowing that the display of emotion was repugnant 
to the Boer, he controlled himself, stoically, while 
his heart pounded savagely in his breast. Taking 
her cold fingers, he said: 

“T am not of your people, but will you give me 
the lily you wear?” 

Slowly, clumsily, she unfastened it, and with trem- 
bling fingers he thrust it in the bosom of his shirt, 
then clutched both her hands in his. 

“May the sunshine ever linger at your heart, 
Marie Bok,” he said hoarsely. “‘ Good-by!” 

An instant later he was shouting for his horses, 
and Shanna was wondering what had gone amiss 
that there was to be no “ up-sitting,” for the kitchen 
knew well what was afoot. 

Marie thrust both hands before her in despair as 
the door closed behind Harry Kent. An instant 
later terror came upon her. He was leaving. She 
hurried down the passage and groped blindly 
through her tears for the latch. She would call 
him back, for there must be some mistake, some hor- 
rible mistake, but even then she heard the hoof- 
beats growing less. What meant modesty customs, 
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if she must die, but in the dark the latch eluded her. 
Suddenly, with a great cry, she fell upon the floor. 
Then came silence, and slowly she arose, frozen, 
and sought her room. She did not see the long 
candle lying with blackened wick upon the shelf. 

Harry drove from the Boks as if the demon of 
the south wind were behind him. Arrived at his 
farm, he awoke his foreman, Johann Schelling, and 
to that surprised and stolid individual made known 
his swiftly formed plans. He was going away, for 
weeks — months, perhaps. He could give no ad- 
dress, but letters should be sent to the Standard Bank 
at Cape Town. By sun-up both men were in a 
Cape cart bound for Bloemfontein. The blacks 
lined the rugged driveway with bowed heads. For 
them were no to-morrows, nor any future. Good- 
bys were for all time. Their baas was departing, 
and they had lost a god. 

Marie’s sleep was short and troubled, and in the 
morning she greeted her father with a poor smile. 
The silent man knew something had gone wrong 
when he had seen Harry drive off in such mad haste. 
Now he drew his daughter to him and kissed her 
gently on the forehead. 

“Does my daughter know of no one, then, who 
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will be nearer than her father?” he asked ten- 
derly. 

“You are my — only — lover, my father,” she 
replied, and burst into a storm of tears. Surprised, 
he drew from her the pitiful story. Harry had 
seen the long candle, but must have changed his 
mind. ‘Better so to know he feels thus — now 
than later,” she cried. “ I—I am fortunate to be 
so — spared.” 

But the wrath of Andreas Bok blazed forth. All 
the righteous indignation of his Dutch forbears 
flashed into being now. This cursed whelp of an 
Englishman had put shame upon his house. He 
should be shown what it was to touch the honor of 
honest men. By Nicholas, but he should pay! 
*T was such things that had brought the war clouds. 
He thrust Marie from him and turned to the wall 
where hung the heavy sjambok of pleated hide. 
Marie cried out in alarm and clutched his hand as 
he tore it down. 

“My father! He has the right to choose,” she 
screamed. 

“ Be silent!’”? he answered, pushing her back. 
“This roinek shall pay. Perhaps the war will teach 
others of the kind who do the like!” 
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Outside, he flung himself upon the horse that 
Shanna, trembling, brought, and grasping the heavy 
whip galloped off toward the Kent farm. Marie 
watched him with a sick horror, then threw herself 
on her knees and prayed that the good God would 
save the man she loved. 

Four hours — five, passed, and still her father 
did not come. Surely some terrible thing had oc- 
curred. Men, she had been told, sometimes killed 
in great passions. In the sudden panic of this 
thought she rushed to the window and her heart 
gave a leap of thankfulness and — fear, for her fa- 
ther was returning, head bent, and slowly. Dis- 
mounting, he flung the reins to Shanna and strode 
into the sitting-room. Flinging the sjambok into a 
corner, he caught his daughter to him and gazed long 
into her face. She watched him, fascinated, then 
forced herself to ask: 

“You did not —?” 

“He had gone. To Bloemfontein, they said. 
Perhaps farther, and for long. It is ended, my 
daughter, for the time. Should there come a 
day —” 

He turned and went about his work, nor did he 
ever mention the matter again, though always there 
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was a smoldering fire in the stern old eyes. And 
then came war. 

For months scheming statecraft tried desperately 
to avert the clash. Impossible offers were made and 
impossible conditions asked. Then, in a flash, Boer 
and Briton were plunged into the conflict. The 
swiftness of it amazed the Transvaal, astounded 
Britain. In October, 1899, the word came. On 
the sea were England’s troops: on their farms the 
Boer warriors. It was an explosion of racial hate. 

News travels swiftly on the veldt. One night the 
great land lay silent beneath the stars. The next 
it rang with the rush of the galloping field cornets, 
calling out the commandos. North, south, east, 
west, they rode, flinging the call into hamlet and 
farmhouse. Marie lay sleeping and waked to hear 
the hoofs. From her window she saw the cornet 
rushing out of the yard, and old Andreas in his 
night-clothes calling after him. Two hours later 
Marie was left alone with the servants of the farm. 
Andreas had gone to join the colors with horse, 
rifle, ammunition, and his eight-days’ rations. 

“The good God will watch over you, my daugh- 
ter,’ he said, as he leaned down from the horse. 
“ Farewell! ” 
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Then came black days for Marie and the Boer 
women through the land. They stayed and worked 
the farms, while fathers, husbands, brothers went 
to join Cronje, De Wet, Botha and the rest in 
their swift attacks. That the Boers kept the field 
as they did, was due to the women who worked like 
the heroines of old. Marie, with others, found that 
even the black men left her, with their wives and 
children on her hands. But she did not weaken. 
She held the plow-handles with her own hands. 
The Kaffr children were taught to hold the leading 
rope of the long-horned cattle, the black women 
made the mealies. 

At the first were defeats for the sturdy burghers. 
Talana Hill, Elandslaagte, and Rietfontein came in 
swift succession, but these reverses were wiped out 
at Nicholson’s Nek, at Ladysmith, Mafeking, and 
Kimberley. Then came the long series of bitter 
defeats for the British, and it began to look as if 
the women who labored on the farms would have 
their men again. 

Marie got a word now and again from her fa- 
ther. He was at Belmont, and Graspan, at the 
Modder River, and Magersfontein. He was with 
those who crushed Getacre at Stormberg, and then 
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came a long silence. Slowly the Boers were driven 
north when Roberts and Kitchener arrived from 
England. Swift on their heels was the terrible 
French and his cavalry, and then the slower-moving 
army in the Great Drive. Before that sweeping ad- 
vance disappeared the farms, burned, destroyed. 
The cattle and the sheep went to feed the conquer- 
ors, the women and children to the concentration 
camps. 

Andreas had fought on many fields. From 
young Piet Van Nieberk he learned that Harry 
Kent was with French’s flying cavalry, and his 
heart burned with the hope that he might meet on 
foot the man who had shamed his house. At each 
encounter he glowered at the lines of the enemy; 
where prisoners were taken he inspected them, hop- 
ing terribly. Then came Tweefontein. 

The British held the lone peak desperately, and. 
they believed, impregnably. It was defended on 
the only side where scaling was possible. Then, in 
the gloom of Christmas morning of 1901, Andreas 
Bok at the head of his commando silently reached 
the summit. The pickets were swiftly driven in as 
De Wet gave the order to charge, and the British 
fled. It was a dear-bought victory, and among the 
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fallen was Andreas Bok. When he opened his fail- 
ing eyes, it was to find his head supported by his 
old playmate, Dutoit. 

“Marie — watch!” gasped the old Boer, and 
marched on with the comrades who had gone before. 

Dutoit shrouded the body of his old friend in a 
tattered flag and laid it in a carefully marked grave 
on the hillside, whence it might be removed, when 
peace came, to a place beside that other mound where 
Andreas had prayed the long nights. To the word 
of her loss, Marie remained dry-eyed. Emotion 
had been burned out of her, she believed, in the 
long months, and no tears sprang from the parched 
wells of her eyes. 

She found employment in the concentration 
camps. ‘There was sickness there, and she nursed 
patiently and well the long lists of her countrymen 
and foes. Torn, shattered, and twisted as they 
were, she made no difference between them. The 
British officers watched her with respect and quiet 
admiration, for she was ready day or night. Then 
Colonel Chester sent for her. She found him with 
an open letter in his hand. 

“Will you read this?” he asked her gently, and, 
wondering, she took it. 
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Badly spelled in English, it bore marks of the 
difficult pen. She started when her eyes found at 
the bottom the scrawling signature of Piet Van 
Nieberk. He was a prisoner at the camp a hundred 
miles south, soon he would go elsewhere, but he 
asked that Marie Bok be told that Captain Harry 
KKent lay ill of a fever and called for Marie. The 
crisis was near, he said, and the doctor begged that 
she come to his aid. Marie glanced up in a panic. 

“What must I do?” she asked the Colonel. 

“The man seems to know you. He is a gallant 
fellow and your people owe him much. If you can 
go, please do,” he answered. 

During the long ride Marie thought deeply. 
Harry was calling for her. In his delirium his 
thought turned to her. Why should he want her 
when he had left her as he had? Could it be that 
there had been a mistake—? Swiftly her mind 
raced back over the things that were burned deep 
into it. It was not possible. Lavelo had shown 
him the candle. 

Putting on a hospital dress, she reported for duty. 
The practised eyes of the surgeon ran over this new 
recruit, and he judged her competent. Without de- 
lay he took her to where the stricken man lay tossing 
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on his cot. The restless eyes turned upon her, but 
in them was no recognition. Two hours he was si- 
lent, and she leaped from a reverie at the sound of 
his voice. 

“ Marie Bok! Don’t you know me, Marie Bok?” 
went the quavering tones. She bent over him 
quickly, but the eyes were vacant still. Then, halt- 
ingly, brokenly, came the story of his courtship. 
Bit by bit, the poor, tired brain pieced out the tale. 
His hopes, his fears, his jealousy of Piet, and 
then — 

“Oh, Marie! Marie Bok! Why the low-burned 
candle? The low-burned candle! ” 

Slowly the blood left her heart. The low-burned 
candle! Why should he say that? There was a 
rattle in his breathing. She caught up the candle- 
stick from the table and held it close to his face. 
The light attracted him and he looked wildly at the 
flickering flame, thence to her face bending over 
him. 

“Take it away!” he gasped. “ Ah, God, Marie 
Bok! Take it — the low-burned candle!” 

She saw that it was indeed low, the candle, and 
glancing up she encountered the eyes of the precise 
English surgeon. 
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“What is this of the candle?” he asked her. 
** He always cries of it.” 

Dazed, she told him, and he shook his head. 

“ Watch him carefully. Tell him what you can. 
Consciousness may not return at all, but if it 
should —” 

He paused and bent his questioning gaze upon 
her, searching her patient, tired face. 

“Tf it should,” he repeated slowly, “show him 
a long candle — lighted. Who knows?” he mut- 
tered to himself. 

Marie turned to follow him. 

“Should not some more experienced nurse —’’ 
she began, when the surgeon cut her short. 

“ You are the only one,” he answered. 

Two days and nights Marie Bok sat beside the 
flickering flame that burned in the breast of Cap- 
tain Harry Kent. Quite suddenly, the third night, 
the crisis came. There was a silent pause in the 
restlessly tossing figure. Then Harry moaned. 

“ Cruel, cruel! It was Piet, then,” he murmured, 
and instantly she started from her chair. There 
was a sign of consciousness in the burning eyes. 

“No! No!’ she cried hoarsely, and suddenly 
bethought herself of the surgeon’s words. Quickly 
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she drew forth a long fresh candle and placed it 
in the stand. This she swiftly lighted at the other. 
An instant it refused to catch, and then blazed up 
bright and clear. She held it close before him. 

“Harry! Harry! Look!” she whispered in 
his ear. ‘ For you, the long candle!” 

The fevered eyes steadied, flickered again, wan- 
dered and then fixed themselves on the candle. 
Slowly a tremulous smile came to the parched and 
cracked lips. The eyes wandered childlike to her 
face, and as swift as the dawn sanity gleamed in 
them. 

“ Marie — Marie — my — for me — the — long 
—candle!’’ he whispered. He clutched weakly at 
her fingers as his eyes closed. Two minutes later 
he had fallen into a calm sleep, and she set the can- 
dle down. 

As the sun was coming up, the English surgeon 
came into the ward with an officer in uniform and 
carefully held sword. The surgeon walked directly 
to the bed. Harry Kent was breathing regularly 
and quietly, and the fever had left his face. His 
fingers tightly clutched those of Marie Bok, and 
Marie also slept. The surgeon smiled and turned 
to his companion. 
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“ There is peace,” he said. 

“Here?” asked the other, pointing. 

“Everywhere,” replied the surgeon, holding out 
a telegram. “Thank God!” And Marie Bok 
stirred and smiled in her sleep. 
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KALUWO’S UNCUT DIAMOND 


Y friendship with Johann Keim dates 
from the early stampede to the Cceur 
d’Alene country, Idaho, during those 

rough pioneer days when the dance halls were 
crowded and the bar-rooms with billiard-tables gave 
cheer by day and sleeping accommodations by night; 
when claims were jumped and shooting affrays 
were almost daily pastimes. Johann, though accus- 
tomed to the frontier, had none of its vices, and he 
‘soon tired of an atmosphere of wine and song, and, 
sending for his wife and children to join him, set- 
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tled down to happy domesticity in a rough shack, 
but the best that Murray had to offer at that time. 

All this was many years ago, and I had lost track 
of him until we met one day on the streets of Jo- 
hannesburg, South Africa. I was surprised to learn 
that his family was in Butte, Montana, for I re- 
membered to have heard his indomitable little wife 
say that if Johann’s job took him to Patagonia, then 
Patagonia was her home. His appearance and 
manner had greatly changed. His face was drawn 
and pinched. His eyes wandered, and his speech 
was broken and halting. I was anxious to learn 
what trouble was oppressing him, and asked him 
to come and see me that evening at the Grand Na- 
tional Hotel. He arrived promptly but was envel- 
oped in the same funereal gloom. I began talking 
of the old days and of our mining experiences when 
we spread our blankets on the ground, and, with a 
stone for a pillow, dreamed of the wealth which the 
next day’s prospecting would reveal. I recalled a 
supper at his house when Mrs. Keim’s baked beans 
had put restaurant roast turkey to shame, but this 
was not a good hit, for his face grew long and 
more sober. 

“Johann, old boy, what’s the matter? You are 
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no longer the happy-go-lucky chap that I used to 
know. What’s gone wrong?” I asked. 

Keim seized my hand. “I have much to say to 
you, Charles Judson,” he said. Then he glanced 
nervously about and asked if I was sure no one was 
listening. ‘I may be followed,’ he added, “so 
look in the hall.” 

Was my caller on the verge of delirium tremens 
or insanity? To satisfy him, however, I opened the 
door. ‘ Wh— what is it?” he stammered. 

“ Only a waiter with glasses,” I said. 

“ He’s not coming in, is he?” 

“Not unless you are dry,” I replied. 

eolhankee! mr not, l llejust lock the-door.’ 

Then he continued, ‘Comrade, will you keep a 
secret which makes the nights well-nigh sleepless 
and the days a horror?”’ 

Had he committed theft, forgery, murder? If 
so, I did not want to know it. He read my thoughts 
and replied quickly, “ You’ve seen Nora and the 
children, bless ’em; do you think with such a fam- 
ily I’d do anything to disgrace them? It is because 
I’d save them and myself undeserved shame that I 
am on the brink of despair. You shall hear my 
story.” 
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“ All right, go ahead,” I responded, for one would 
have had a heart of stone who could have withstood 
his look of pleading. 

“T had the position of top man with the De 
Beers Mine at Kimberley, and had charge not only 
of all surface machinery but of all the miners 
within the compound when off duty. It was not an 
easy job; there was bitter enmity between different 
tribes, and I had to use much discrimination in 
choosing members of friendly tribes for the work- 
ing shifts, and I must keep the time registry cor- 
rect. I needed also to know the Kafirs by sight so 
that, when their contract time expired, the right 
ones should be confined in the pens, that we call hos- 
pitals, for their week’s stay in order to recover any 
diamonds that had been swallowed in the hope of 
beating the company. 

“T naturally picked up the different Kafir dia- 
lects which are so near akin that, knowing any of 
the native languages, one can understand enough to 
talk intelligently. In one of the pens there was con- 
fined a Transvaal Shaangan named Kaluwo. The 
De Beers never sign the boys for more than a year 
or less than six months, experience having proved 
that the best results are secured within these limits. 
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Five times had Kaluwo worked the year’s limit, 
been discharged and returned to his tribesmen and 
invested his savings in wives and cattle. Ambitious 
to increase his holdings, he had returned to Kim- 
berley and sought his old place, and, again having 
completed his sixth term, was in the hospital for the 
usual treatment. In making my daily inspection of 
the compound I passed where Kaluwo was confined. 
He raised his shackled big-gloved hands imploringly, 
and said, ‘ Hail, good baas, the wind wails, and the 
grave is near and cold. You only can bring me 
comfort.’ 

““ Nonsense, Kaluwo! but I will listen to you so 
long,’ pointing to the hands of my watch. 

“<Thaska and Malawe, my kinsmen, have just 
returned from the thatched village of my tribe. 
Thaska contracted yesterday with your company, 
while Malawe, who looks exactly like me, awaits 
outside for my place. They say that my father has 
the great cough which never stops, and that he 
tosses restlessly on his reed couch, calling for me 
from sun-up to sun-up. Now, good baas, you know 
all these years I’ve been honest, so just put Malawe 
in my place; check him out when my time will be 
out and all will be well.’ 
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“T shook my head. It was impossible for me to 
grant such a request. He continued, ‘ Does mot my 
good baas remember when he was lost, and the great 
thirst had made him as one dead until I carried him 
to the spruit? Three moons are nothing to those 
who tarry, but father waits not long. Let me go, 
let me go.’ 

“ Kaluwo was_asking a favor which could only 
be granted by the general manager, Gardner Wil- 
liams. He was away, and to allow a substitution 
was to betray a trust. I refused. Poor Kaluwo’s 
grief was pitiful. 

“As I walked to my office, my thoughts went 
back to the prospecting trip when I was days with- 
out water and at last in the unendurable heat and 
fatigue staggered under an acacia tree and lay down 
in hopeless despair. I knew no more until I heard 
a Kafir’s voice and found myself by a spruit, and 
Kaluwo was giving me water from a gourd. When 
I was able to go on, he would not leave me until the 
smoke of Kimberley was in sight. He refused the 
money I offered, saying, ‘ For thee, good baas, not 
for gold.’ Then Kaluwo, who had finished his 
year’s work in the mines, turned his face to the 
north and returned to his tribe. 
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“T had reached my office. I tried to do my work 
on the time book, but instead of figures and dates I 
saw Kaluwo’s pathetic face, and the call of his dying 
father was ringing in my ears. I closed my desk. 
Almost mechanically I walked to the gate of the 
compound and looked out. There was Malawe. 
He pushed his way in, announcing that he was Ka- 
luwo. The usual formula for those seeking em- 
ployment was gone through, save that I made no 
entries on the books; then, as if impelled from with- 
out, I shifted Malawe into the pen and let Kaluwo 
follow me. A moment more and he was headed 
for his own country. I would never do this again, 
but I did not regret paying this obligation.” 

Keim next handed me a letter to read from his 
little son. It told in a childish way of the home 
life, how many papers he had sold and how much 
money he had to give Mamma, who herself worked 
out every day. It pictured a family full of devo- 
tion to their absent father. 

I handed the letter back, disgusted with the selfish 
wretch before me. In reply to his question as to 
what I thought of that, I let him know in no uncer- 
tain way that I thought I was talking to a dastardly 
cur — he, a foreman for the Simmer and Jack mine 
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and getting £85 a month and wasting it disreputably 
while he deceived his family with air castles. 

“ T know I seem like that kind of a fellow, and I 
don’t expect you to believe me when I say that I 
would die for my family if by so doing I could pur- 
chase their comfort and happiness.” 

Again he looked about him in a worried kind of 
way and wanted me to look in the hall again. Iwas 
not going to be ordered about by this crazy creature, 
and did not move, but made sure that my revolver 
was in my hip pocket. 

Keim paid no attention to my movement but drew 
from an inner pocket a package done up in cloth. I 
watched him unwind it and was prepared to see a 
rabbit's foot or some flimsy conjurer’s symbol, when 
he held before me a large, uncut diamond worth 
thousands of dollars. He placed it on the table and 
asked if there was any explanation now of his wor- 
ries? 

“ Explanation!” I exclaimed, in a tone of angry 
annoyance. “Show me your government permit, 
and clear this mystery or leave the room at 
Once: 

He looked reproachfully at me as I continued. 
“Your nervous manner and your base fears prove 
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your guilt. Greed has blunted your morals and 
wrecked your character. Have you no shame in 
coming to me as a thief in the night? With the 
illicit diamond buying statute of Cape Colony for- 
bidding the illicit purchase or possession of an un- 
cut diamond under penalty of two years’ minimum 
and five years’ maximum imprisonment, and with 
the probability of your speedy extradition and con- 
viction, you certainly do not lack discreditable as- 
surance in making me your confidant. Go,” and I 
pointed with impatient gesture to the door. 

There was pallor in his face, but honesty in his 
eyes, as he looked squarely into mine and cried, 
“Do not misjudge me. Hear my story through.” 

Reluctantly I sat down and listened. 

“Tt was desperately hard for me to leave my 
family back in the States, but it seemed the best 
plan. From my salary of £75 I sent £30 home, put 
£25 in prospecting, or pegging, as we call it here, 
and £20 I kept for my own support. All went well 
until one evening there was a knock at my door and 
there stood Kaluwo. I had not seen him since he 
passed out the compound gate after his double had 
passed in. I supposed he was up to get work for 
another year, but instead, he said, ‘I wish, good 
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baas, to talk with you alone.’ I bade him come in, 
and he told me his story. First it was of his joy in 
seeing his father and the luck he had in getting his 
sixth wife cheap, who was beautifully fat, great on 
raising mealies and making the pink beer. It was 
evident, however, that he was merely leading up to 
something uppermost in his mind, for he added, 
‘When I was a little short of two moons from Pre- 
toria I saw some blue clay; I poked into it, and 
there was the edge of a white stone. Working with 
my assegai and kerrie club, I got it loose and found 
that it was a big prize stone. And I thought if my 
good baas would only do this much for me, if he 
would only give me the few pounds more that are 
needed to procure the bullocks for one more wife, 
then the stone should be his.’ 

““T was speechless. What could I say? Here 
was a fortune within my grasp for the price of a 
few cattle! I plied him with questions as to the 
section where the stone was found. I had never 
heard of diamonds being found near Pretoria, 
though rumors of blue clay finds from the Orange 
to the Usutu River were as numerous and futile as 
the discoveries of the King Solomon’s gold mines. 
He had doubtless found the stone in the De Beers 
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Mine and then had fabricated the story about his 
father. 

““ Kaluwo, you are a thief and trying to deceive 
me. You took this stone from the De Beers. I 
will call the police and swear out the warrant.’ 

“Kaluwo did not seem frightened, but replied, 
“Good baas, I would not lie to you. This is my 
find. Six times have the big gloves been shackled 
to my hands in your pens, and all tests have freed 
me from suspicion. The black man’s wealth is not 
gold, nor white stones which can be neither eaten 
nor drunk, can’t bear burdens, nor produce chil- 
dren. Our wealth is our cattle and our women. 
All I ask is gold enough to buy bullocks to get a 
seventh wife so that I can eat, drink, smoke, and 
sleep with all work like a bad dream long past.’ 

“T was not convinced and answered impatiently, 
‘You swallowed that stone and played the father 
dodge on me. Were that diamond honestly yours, 
I haven’t gold enough to buy it. Seven wives your 
limit? Nonsense! If you had a show, you'd have 
seven hundred and beat old Lobengula and be the 
richest Shaangan in the Transvaal. I’ve not cor- 
ralled you boys in the compounds with my eyes 
shut.’ 
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“ Kaluwo manifested astonishment, and his sign 
language emphasized his reply. ‘Look atit! How 
could I swallow a big stone like that? I haven't 
the stomach of an anaconda, nor the ambition of a 
chief. Enough is enough. The stone is mine! 
But it shall be yours if you give me the money to 
buy the bullocks to get one more wife and five extra 
heifers for milk. Then my happiness will stretch to 
the far horizon.’ 

“T could see that he could not swallow it. His 
reasoning and sincere earnestness dissipated my 
doubts and overcame any lingering scruples. I gave 
no thought to the difficulties ahead in proof of legal 
ownership. 

“T counted out the sovereigns and allowed for a 
rise in the wife market. Kaluwo was off, hastening 
happily to his home. I was left to a sleepless night 
and the largest diamond I had ever seen. It was 
sorry company, and I was never free from the fear 
of dire consequences because of its possession. 

“Pay day came. I bought my usual £30 draft 
for my family. Presently there came a knock at my 
door. I said ‘Come in,’ and in walked Bill John- 
son, a gambling whelp of the worst kind. He sat 
down without invitation, rolled a cigarette and asked 
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where the matches were. He certainly was much 
more at his ease than I was, but in as cool a tone as 
I could command I inquired to what I was indebted 
for this call. 

“*Tt’s your privilege to know — just sit down,’ 
he commanded. ‘Then in a sneering tone he con- 
tinued, ‘One doesn’t forget old friends. I thought 
just at present we might be of assistance to each 
other. I am in great need of £30, and I thought 
you might like to loan it to me, seeing I know so 
much and say so little. Silence is a golden key; it 
keeps one’s friends from getting snarled up and 
doing time.’ 

“The diamond so stung and burned in my pocket 
that it seemed to me it must smoke perceptibly. I 
was afraid of the scoundrel, and I felt that my man- 
ner must betray me. I told him that I had no 
money for him, and that the place to get a loan was 
at the Standard Bank. 

“ He whiffed his cigarette smoke with composure 
and said, ‘ Your tobacco is pretty good, no doubt 
your £30 will be equally good. Yes, just £30 will 
do nicely,’ and he held out his hand for the money, 
glaring savagely at me. 

“God forgive me —I would like to have mur- 
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dered him on the spot. I felt the chains tightening 
closer and closer about me. I shook my fist in his 
face and cursed him. 

“*T was brought up on swear words. Your as- 
sortment is good; my opinion of gems is equally 
good. It’s getting late. If the £30 is ready, I'll be 
off. I wouldn’t wish to encroach upon your night’s 
sleep, or share our little secret with the police. 
Ha, ha, he, he!’ and his sinister laugh added force 
to his threat. 

“T was facing a human hyena, and could feel his 
fangs thrust into my throat, and could see his 
diabolical delight in taking the bread and clothing 
from my own dear ones. It was a relief, however, 
when he had the £30 and was gone. I felt stunned, 
and wandered about the entire night, hiding the 
stone first in one place and then in another. 

“When it came time to send my next letter home, 
I made as good a story as I could — that I had to 
pay my share of the pegging, etc. 

“For one year more I stayed at the De Beers. 
Did Johnson ever forget a pay day? Not one. 

“My long experience in the mines of the States 
made my services as foreman in demand. I was 
familiar with every department, from work in the 
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mills to drifting and stoping under ground. I was 
offered a position, with an advance of £10 a month, 
at the Simmer and Jack Gold Mine near Johannes- 
burg, which I accepted. While I was pondering 
over what would be my future relations with John- 
son, I met him, and he had the audacity to extend 
his hand, and, coward that I was, I shook it instead 
of knocking him down. He made persistent in- 
quiries as to my reasons for changing — wanted to 
know where he should refund the loan! When we 
met in Johannesburg he said that he could not leave 
so good a friend. It is with shame that I acknowl- 
edge that thereafter the monthly allowance de- 
manded and given to Johnson was £40. I really 
feared that in my desperation I might forget that I 
was not in the mining camps of the States, and send 
him to his last account. The African frontier ex- 
tenuates no homicide of a white man —a few nig- 
gers more or less don’t count. 

“But I am wearying you with my long tale. I 
should have been utterly crushed had it not been for 
the fact that my gold-mining claim was prospering. 
When I saw you and learned that your work was 
nearly done and that you would soon be leaving for 
the United States, I hoped you would see your way 
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clear to rescue me from my desperate surroundings. 
I do not seek to make you a partner in crime, but 
merely a custodian to deliver to the rightful owner 
this property. No possible suspicion can attach to 
you. When you arrive in New York you can take 
the stone to Tiffany’s and tell them the story of its 
discovery and ownership, and if after due lapse of 
time no new diamond fields are found near Pretoria, 
the De Beers shall have the stone unless they are sat- 
isfied that it belongs to me.” 

Keim held out the diamond for me to take. Iwas 
most sorry for him and his struggling family. 
Should I— ought I to save him? Keim saw my 
hesitation, and clasping both my hands implored me 
to do as he asked. 

I realized that his anxieties and distress had dis- 
torted his vision, and impaired his judgment, else 
he would have known that his request was really 
asking me to join him in the violation of the laws 
of the land. Popular clamor against the I. D. B. 
act and denunciation of the monopoly did not make 
violation of the statute a wise procedure. 

I urged him to tell General Manager Williams, of 
the De Beers Mine, all the facts, for he was a man 
of unquestioned integrity and fairness. Keim did 
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not want to do this, for the surreptitious discharge 
of Kaluwo would be against him. 

There was a painful silence. Keim buried his 
head in his hands, with his body swaying like a bat- 
tered derelict on a storm-tossed sea. Finally he 
lowered his hands, grasped the diamond, and held it 
out for me to take, with his ashy lips mutely plead- 
ing and his tear-dimmed eyes imploring like a vision 
from the lost. I shook my head gently. 

He realized that further appeal was useless. The 
hour was late. Keim slowly put the stone back in 
its wrappings. Was it possible that a gem that 
_ had brought only misery for months would ever 
bring happiness to its unfortunate possessor ? 

A few days later I left Johannesburg on the 
steamer train that connects with the Castle Line 
sailing from Cape Town to Plymouth, England, on 
my way back to New York. 


II 
In 1908 I was walking down Spring Street in Los 
Angeles, when an automobile stopped near me, and 
I heard some one call out, ‘‘ And here is Judson.” 
I looked up to find Keim and his family. His voice 
had the old pleasant ring again. He insisted that 
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he should come for me the next day and take me to 
his home some miles out of the city. It was a beau- 
tiful drive in the balmy air of the southern Cali- 
fornia winter. Everywhere there were flowers, 
green lawns, oleander trees, palms, and orange 
groves. We discussed irrigation, the problems of 
the desert; we spoke of life on the Cceur d’Alene, 
everything but Africa. That dreadful evening 
when we last met in Johannesburg was uppermost 
in my mind, and I was most eager to get the connect- 
ing links. After luncheon Mrs. Keim excused her- 
self, saying we might have much to talk over. We 
certainly had. 

“The rest of the story?” he said, in answer to 
my request. ‘“‘For a few months after you left 
Johannesburg things continued with little change. 
Pay days came and pay days went at the Simmer 
and Jack Mine, and as regularly came Johnson. 
But there came a pay day in September, 1899, when, 
instead of Johnson, a black boy brought me a note. 
It stated that I must bring the money to Johnson, 
and that, considering the squally way things were 
looking between England and South Africa, he 
wanted to get out of the country, and would do so 
never to return if I would make it £50, for, as it 
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was, he hadn’t money enough to get away. While 
I knew that the man’s word was not in the least 
to be relied upon, still the very thought of being rid 
of the leech so brightened my spirits that I decided 
to run the risk. But why had Johnson sent for me, 
instead of calling himself as usual? I would soon 
find out. 

“ After supper I started for Johnson’s cabin. 
The night was dark, presaging a storm, but it was 
not so black as I felt nor so stormy as my thoughts, 
that went spinning on apparently with no rudder to 
guide them. If Johnson would only stumble into 
one of those deserted shafts, I thought, as I neared 
the cabin! Why couldn’t a Zulu strike him with his 
kerrie club and drop him into the shaft? Suppos- 
ing I took the Zulu’s place — not such a bad idea. 
The blackmailer had beggared my family and driven 
me to despair. He should pay the price. The 
gruesome score must be settled. 

“JT arrived at the cabin and knocked. No 
answer. I entered. On the table near a lighted 
candle was a note from Johnson, saying he had been 
called away but would return in half an hour, and 
that I was to wait. Wait! Once I’d like to have 
waited for a lifetime, but now he couldn’t come too 
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soon. Three hours passed. I grew weary. Sud- 
denly I saw Johnson a little way from the cabin. 
Seizing my kerrie club I ran out into the night. We 
read each other’s intent. With club and knife we 
fought ; we closed in deadly embrace and strove each 
to throw the other into the deep abandoned shaft. 
Over and over we rolled, the advantage shifting 
rapidly from one to the other of us. Then I got 
him by the throat, backed him to the edge and hurled 
him headlong. I heard the deadly thud at the bot- 
tom of the shaft. Then there was silence. I felt 
no remorse. All through my being there flowed a 
feeling of comfort that I had not known for a long 
time. But this was only momentary. My passion 
cooled. I felt the crushing sensation of an irre- 
trievable horror — the degradation of a murderer. 
Time speeded. I was in the prisoners’ dock; my 
wife and children were weeping. How light had 
been the weight of poverty scaled against disgrace 
and crime! My brain burned like fire. The luna- 
tic asylum saved me from the gallows. 

“There was a crash of thunder, and the wind 
blew the door against me, and I opened my eyes. 
I had been dreaming. Thank God, I am still poor, 
was my first thought. But where was Johnson? It 
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was past midnight. How long had I been sleeping ? 
I hurried back to my own lodgings. It was dark. 
The candle had burned out. I lighted another, and 
a disordered sight met my eyes. I was torn and 
bleeding. The cause? My diamond was gone. I 
had a knife in place of the diamond — Johnson’s 
knife. I could not interpret it all. I only knew 
that the stone was gone — and a load gone with it. 
I had lost a fortune, but had gained priceless free- 
dom. 

“October, 1899, found me a soldier in a Boer 
commando. I remained in the service until the end 
of the war. I confided the story of the diamond 
to General Botha. After the great Premier Mine 
was discovered near Pretoria, and Kaluwo’s claim 
of where he had found the blue clay was verified, I 
was assured by the General that the stone was legally 
mine. But where was it? As nothing more had 
ever been heard of Johnson, and no diamond of 
this size reported as sold, I again went over the 
events of that last night when he disappeared. He 
had plainly intended to return to his cabin and get 
the £50. What prevented? Had my dream been 
enacted in very truth? I determined to go back to 
the place and investigate. 
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“JT carefully examined the surface of several 
abandoned shafts, located near the dim path between 
the Johnson cabin and mine. There was no sign of 
a broken timber that had given way under a heavy 
hand-grasp, nor any clue. The night of Johnson’s 
disappearance had been dark and starless. He knew 
the perils of the way, but the flight of a criminal is 
never along safe and sane lines, and if he had wan- 
dered from the course and met with an accident, into 
which shaft had been his fall? Was it not more 
probable that, after receiving the diamond, he had 
sought the safety of the main highway, abandoning 
his purpose of securing my £50, and had fled the 
country? As I stood upon a dump and counted the 
shafts in sight, I was perplexed, dismayed, dis- 
gusted, and almost ready to quit. Yet, in spite of 
all, I felt that my dream in the main particulars 
was not a vain delusion, but a mental telegraphy — 
a spirit message from a dead repentant thief. Un- 
fortunately I had not the time nor money for a safe 
excavation of more than two or three shafts, so the 
search for the lost diamond promised to be as fruit- 
less as fishing for pearls in the Vaal River. 

“T decided to begin my work where Johnson and 
I had fought so furiously in my dream. I engaged 
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two miners to work the windlass, while I was to 
handle the bucket, retimber and excavate. My as- 
sistants naturally supposed that I was examining 
shafts for the mining prospects. 

“T had been lowered about twenty-five feet when 
I struck rotten timbers and an ugly cave. Instead 
of stopping and retimbering, I chanced descending 
deeper, when my bucket jarred heavily against the 
side of the shaft, and the timbers above me and the 
loosened earth came down like a landslide on the 
Coast Range. I feared for the worst. But the top 
men realized what had happened, and held to the 
windlass handles like heroes. The rope fairly 
groaned under its heavy weight. As soon as the 
dirt ceased falling, I worked the bucket from side to 
side, and let the débris through. Ina few moments 
I had worked the bucket free and was hauled to the 
surface, exhausted, but little worse for wear. I 
was thankful, but nearly heartbroken, for I now 
realized that the work ahead of me would be much 
slower than I had anticipated, with every day’s ex- 
pense counting against me. 

“ Near the end of the fifteenth day I had reached 
the bottom of the shaft. Perhaps my disappoint- 
ment in not finding Johnson’s dead body was wicked 
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and morbid. Anyway, it was in no thankful spirit 
that I found that I had a hole in the ground and 
nothing more. 

“T sat down in the bottom of the shaft, feeling 
desperate and discouraged. I knew how much gold 
I had in my purse, but I counted it over and over 
again by the flickering candle light. If my work in 
the next shaft went as slow as this one, my search 
would be soon ended. As that diamond had spelled 
misfortune from the very start, would it not be more 
sensible for me to quit right now and get remunera- 
tive work in the mines? No. Yes. No. The 
noes have it, I said to myself. But where? Which 
shaft? 

“T have it. I will try that shaft near my cabin, 
where the side-hill made a rapid gait or a stumble 
dangerous. 

“ With that matter settled, I dismissed my worries 
and got a good night’s rest. 

“The next morning we removed the windlass to 
that shaft. I noticed that the blue gum timbers 
were solid and free from decay. ‘Good luck, so 
far!’ I said to my men, as I got into the bucket to 
be lowered. I was down about fifty feet, prodding 
the sides to make sure that there was no danger 
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from caves, when, looking below me, I saw clothes 
—the clothes of a man. My hand trembled, and 
my heart beat fast as I shook the signal cord to 
lower gently —a few feet and I gave the pull to 
stop. I saw below a skeleton partly covered by dirt 
and gravel. As I stepped off the bucket some dirt 
came down and much dust. Was I, too, to be 
buried alive, almost clutching my treasure? The 
cave soon ceased falling. I grasped the dreadful 
object by the jumper that Johnson wore on the last 
fateful night, and turned it slightly toward me. 
From the pocket a box dropped out. I snatched it 
quickly, and it crumbled beneath my hand and some- 
thing fell out. I seized it, and beneath I felt the 
surface of a hard stone. In my agitation it was 
with difficulty that I could unwind the cloth. 

“ As I was being hauled up, a mass of earth and 
stones was dislodged, and I knew at last it was 
earth to earth with Johnson. 

“The Government legalized my right to the 
diamond by issuing the permit and registering its 
weight and description. It had brought me so much 
distress and anxiety that I did not haggle long over 
the price that the Diamond Syndicate offered. Nor 
did I need to, for the mining prospect that my part- 
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ners and myself had been pegging on for many 
years struck rich gold ore when the shaft reached 
the main reef. 

“No back calendars for me! No more corraling 
of the heathen in the compounds! For it did not 
take long to wipe Africa off my map.” 
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THE COVETED LOBOLA 


AKI had no doubt that Kahela was the most 
beautiful woman in the world. The charm 
of obesity — the standard of beauty among 

the Zulus — was certainly hers; she was graceful of 

movement and as unhampered by wardrobe as the 

badgered Bacchante. African travelers soon learn 

that clothing is a mere matter of convention. 

Kahela’s jewels were a leathern necklace — too oily 

to touch without a shudder, so long had been its un- 
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washed service—and copper anklets and brass 
rings on her toes; she was proud, too, of the vermil- 
ion on her cheeks. No coquettish maiden ever 
made a more vivid display within the limits of virtue 
than did this dark-skinned belle of the veldt when 
she walked with her companions to the spruit for an 
occasional bath. Umbellino, the father of Kahela, 
counted her a treasure of much value for the future 
increase of his herds when the boys should return 
from the mines and be in the market for wives. 

I saw the lovely Kahela in my wanderings in 
Africa. Oh, Aaki, you never knew it, but she was 
as homely a Kafir as ever darkened the jungle. 
Aaki on the other hand was truly a fine specimen of 
man, tall and broad-shouldered, with a walk that 
showed strength and power —a fit descendant of 
the warriors of Chaka. Yet because he was kind to 
women his fellow tribesmen slyly referred to him 
as the “ Mealy gal.” Planting mealy mealies and 
cultivating yams has never been a part of masculine 
duty in heathen Africa, but many were the after- 
noons that Aaki worked hard, while others slept, 
that Kahela’s toils might be lessened; yet, to prevent 
unfair advantage being taken of his affection and 
the price demanded for the girl be made unduly 
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high, he feigned interest in various other maidens 
of the village. 

The discovery of diamonds at Kimberley, and 
especially of gold on the Wiwatersrand, created an 
increasing demand for native labor. When Aaki 
first obtained work at Johannesburg he begrudged 
spending even the few shillings necessary to buy a 
jumper and overalls without which he must suffer 
arrest and work on the chain gang, but when beyond 
the city limits, he packed his clothing on his arm 
for comfort and economy’s sake. The villainous 
liquor of the canteen shops would indeed have been 
sweet to him, but rather than spend wages which 
were sacred to the purchase of his adored Kahela, 
he suffered to be twitted and despised by his Kafir 
companions. 

After a seven months’ absence Aaki returned to 
his native village with sufficient funds to buy five 
bullocks. He hoped to secure Kahela by the pay- 
ment of three cattle; but the crafty Umbellino had 
watched Aaki’s manner — his jealousy of different 
clansmen, and his feeble attentions to other damsels 
of the tribe — and was convinced there need be no 
fear of losing the opportunity for an unusually 
large lobola — the price paid for a wife in cattle. 
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Swaza, another returned miner, was also an ad- 
mirer of Kahela, and had likewise inspected the 
kraals of the village. He had not saved the price 
of even one bullock; but like a daring gambler, he 
chanced the effect of his arrant boasting of what 
he would bring back from his next trip to the 
mines. 

After prolonged haggling — though days do not 
count on Change in Kafir land — Umbellino forced 
a hard bargain from the devoted Aaki, agreeing to 
accept the five bullocks as a first installment of his 
lobola, and if the suitor returned before the thir- 
teenth full moon with five more cattle, Kahela should 
be his bride. “There are long years ahead of 
youths like thee, the babes of yesterday. The extra 
bullocks thou toilest for will seem all too few when 
my favorite daughter builds the kraal for her hus- 
band’s abode. But if thy earnings are wasted for 
firewater, thy lobola will be lost and another will 
hang his girdle in the kraal of Kahela. Return, 
driving the bullocks, before the thirteenth full moon 
for a father’s blessing — or trouble me no more.” 

A few days later Aaki bade his tribe a sorrowful 
farewell and departed carrying plantains, mealy meal 
and biltong in a skin bag with his wooden pillow, his 
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assegai for defense and a kerrie club for a walking- 
stick. 

A little beyond the outskirts, hidden in the thorn 
bushes, Kahela watched. Her skin gleamed from a 
fresh anointing with cocoanut oil, and her yellow 
scarf and green girdle were saucily arranged for dis- 
playing her charms; her copper anklets were bur- 
nished and the brass rings on her toes made music 
as she approached her lover. 

“The nights will be watched and the moons 
counted till your return,” began Kahela eagerly, “ do 
not let my father’s craving for fat bullocks thrust me 
into the arms of a hated husband. I had rather 
work from early morn until far into the night that 
your corn may be tasseled first than to sit as head 
wife with the Chief beneath the shade trees, or put 
on calico and be taught in the missions.” 

The sun was their brother and the stars their com- 
panions; the beasts and reptiles held the souls of 
their ancestors. But there is no monopoly in love, 
and the thirteenth moon seemed far away as these 
very human spirits made their sad parting. 

Aaki was but a day’s journey from home when he 
was overtaken by Swaza, whose friendly grimaces 
and abounding mirth made Aaki almost forget the 
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pangs of jealousy. They crossed the dreary wastes 
of the main trail between Zululand and the Trans- 
vaal until the parched veldt gave way to the Klip- 
bank Pass of the Drakenberg Range; on they 
plodded, the rugged path leading through deep 
cafions where the dusky travelers stood enchanted 
by the roar of waterfalls and the rainbow hues of 
the spray, for the voice of water rarely breaks the 
stillness of South Africa. 

They looked down precipitous ledges and shud- 
dered. The ascent had been steep and high, and still 
far above them rose fantastic shapes and inaccessible 
crags of sandstone and porphyry of varying colors. 
Frequently they saw small bands of the Klepsinger 
antelope grazing on the overhanging heights, and 
many an arrow sped from the sturdy bows of Aaki 
and Swaza only to fall far short of the game in the 
rare deceptive mountain air ; the hunters shouted, but 
the confiding creatures gazed fearlessly down, ap- 
parently listening and wondering whence came the 
strange sounds. 

The footsore pedestrians went into camp early 
and were hardly seated about their unpacked bags 
when both suddenly arose and pointed skyward; ex- 
quisite tints of blue, and purple, and gold of the sun- 
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set were lighting the mountain tops with indescrib- 
able splendor ; with but slight afterglow and no twi- 
light, the vision quickly faded, but the spirits of the 
two heathen had been chastened; and they finished 
their supper in silence. 

The night was cold, and with the first streak of 
dawn they were on their journey and by late after- 
noon were out of the mountains and again on the 
desolate plains where the shifting sand rose in clouds 
about them. Walking was difficult, but they be- 
longed to a patient race. The veldt had been their 
school; the horizon was their geography; the tally 
of the fingers, with its culmination of up and down, 
their arithmetic ; and moons marked their time. 

Ere long the tufted bunch-grass of the sand- 
wastes gave way to the thickly strewn wild prairie- 
grass that covers the uplands ; they were compelled to 
make detours because of fenced and irrigated pas- 
tures, when they began to see the scattered houses 
of the Boers, and the trail became a traveled road 
used by the heavy bullock wagons and the Cape 
carts. At length they saw the smoke from the 
power houses of the stamp mills on the Rand, and 
when the city of Johannesburg came into view, they 
capered like children for sheer joy. 
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Aaki and Swaza contracted for twelve lunar 
months at the Simmer and Jack Mine, and they knew 
that with frugality they could save enough for matri- 
monial bargains and for extra cattle with which to 
start their own herds on the ranch. While the 
statutes forbade the selling of liquor to negroes, the 
mining management were accused of shutting their 
eyes to frequent violations of this prohibition, as 
the spending of money prevented the boys from sav- 
ing their wages and returning to their tribes, and 
thus decreasing the volume of help so much needed. 
Swaza was liberal in treating his countrymen at the 
canteen, and stood as a constant but unavailing 
tempter to Aaki to squander his money; he did, how- 
ever, succeed in winning his confidence by stating 
that he was no longer a rival for Kahela. “I shall 
not select any high-priced beauty,” he said, “ but 
shall size them up for their cheapness, and if the 
crafty fathers refuse to give me good bargains, let 
their daughters age on their hands.” 

At length the year’s work was done and Aaki was 
ready to start for home at once, but not so Swaza. 
He must buy beads and trinkets, taste again of the 
canteen and gamble a little. And Aaki, fearing 
the long journey alone, waited for companionship, 
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but with each passing day became more and more 
restless at Swaza’s excuses for delay. At last he 
agreed to be ready at sun-up on the following day; 
but when the time came, Swaza said that he was sick 
and that Aaki must start without him; he would 
overtake him as soon as he was able. So the friends 
parted. 

Several days passed. Aaki knew the moon as 
the mariner knows his chart. He would be home 
before the next night and have time to select the rest 
of his lobola, for no matter what prices were pre- 
vailing in the cattle market, he had abundance of 
gold and silver for successful barter. Weary that 
night he lay down beneath an acacia tree, contented 
and full of anticipation and was instantly asleep. 
Then he was aroused by footsteps. It was Swaza 
coming. He called but there was no answer. He 
rose and listened — all was silent, and he went to 
sleep again. Suddenly he seemed to reel — saw the 
descending kerrie club, felt the savage lunge from 
an assegai, and knew no more. 

The day was far advanced when Aaki came to 
himself. He could not remember what had hap- 
pened, but now his body was sore, his eyes ban- 
daged, his limbs bound, and he had been bleeding 
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from a wound in the arm. Gradually he realized 
where he was and remembered hearing what he sup- 
posed were the footsteps of Swaza. He struggled 
to free himself, but only succeeded in rubbing the 
bandage from his eyes. The leathern girdle had 
been torn off. His heart sank — could it be pos- 
sible — he dreaded to look. His money was gone. 
He pulled furiously to free his arms. Where was 
his assegai? It hurt him to move, but he rolled over 
and over, covering the ground in his search, and 
discovered a Basuto assegai; this then was not the 
deed of a fellow tribesman, for no Zulu ever carries 
the long, cowardly Basuto spear. He was glad this 
had been left, and rolling to where it was and rising 
slightly above it, he turned, and in peril of cutting 
deep into his back and wrists, drove the leathern 
thong that pinioned him against the blade and freed 
his arms; it took but a moment to cut the sjambok 
which bound his legs. 

He was bruised and weak. Would he be too 
late and lose the object of his long and patient toil? 
If Swaza had arrived before him, and if his claims 
of winnings were actual, and his indifference to 
any particular woman true, would this comrade loan 
him enough to save the lobola and keep Kahela from 
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being offered on the market to other bidders? 
There was but a feeble hope that Umbellino would 
trust him. What then? 

The sky was cloudless and the day hot. Fortu- 
nately his assailant had not stolen his food, and late 
in the afternoon he plodded on, his physical discom- 
forts forgotten in the tumult of anxiety which over- 
whelmed him. 

He was alone on the desert, alone in primeval 
solitude undisturbed through ages, a spot in the im- 
mensity of space; but in the Zulu’s beating heart 
there was no thought of nature save to measure 
the distance to the thatched kraals of his native 
village. 

The southern cross shone with dimmed light as 
the thirteenth full moon rose majestically. The 
lobola was forfeited. The distracted lover pleaded 
with the stars above, he called upon his ancestors to 
intercede, he promised the silence around him great 
gifts if in some way or other he could win the joys 
of love and home. On and on he went. Dawn 
came. He had wandered far from the way; in 
frenzied haste he retraced his steps and the day was 
nearly spent when he came in sight of his own home 
and the home of Kahela. 
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Returning miners are the only link between the 
outside world and the Zulu villagers. Their coming 
stirs to unwonted activity; they bring news of the 
alien race, of the conditions of hire; there is display 
of gold and silver to excited and envious eyes; there 
is keen rivalry among fathers and herd owners with 
suitors, as the eager anticipation of nuptial orgies 
with generous feasting and drinking looms invit- 
ingly before their eager minds. Whether or no 
prospective brides are happy matters not, they must 
be silent while their fathers herald their charms and 
unchivalrous bridegrooms-to-be comment freely on 
their imperfections in endeavors to beat down the 
price. 

Umbellino had no more conception of time in 
minutes and hours than his cattle feeding on the 
veldt, but he did know that the thirteenth full moon 
had come and gone and that the lobola for Kahela 
was forfeited. The shrewd old pagan, confident 
that it would not be long before Swaza’s inspection 
of marketable maidens would begin, had Kahela in 
the market-place play favorite airs on the mirambo 
while her less charming sisters sang the wild love 
songs which should stir the soul of the wandering 
bachelor. The crowd gathered. Umbellino, sitting 
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within his hut, was soon haggling over Kahela’s 
price with the enraptured Swaza. She was sum- 
moned and told to have her kraal in readiness for 
her husband while the other women prepared the 
ukushwama and the pink beer. 

Never was there a more unhappy bride than 
Kahela; with every fiber of her being in abhorrent 
revolt, she bore the muffled heart while the indunas, 
elders, and tribesmen sat about and roasted bullock 
and gorged themselves. The men danced and sang, 
roaring and stamping their feet, while the women 
clapped their hands. When they gathered about 
the circle of beer-pots, Swaza selected a seat facing 
north. Supposing Aaki hadn’t died from the blows 
and wounds, or the wild. beasts had not found him! 
He cursed himself for not having driven the spear 
home. 

Suddenly a cold chill crept over him. Did his 
eyes deceive him? Surely they must; but no, that 
was Aaki coming. He could not afford to flee, lose 
the lobola and his wife, too; neither was he fond of 
fighting. Jumping up, he ran to meet his old 
comrade. 

“Friend, I am rejoiced to see you once more,” 
began the inwardly shaking Swaza, and he attempted 
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a smiling grimace, “as I did not find you on the way, 
and you did not return for the appointed day, I was 
sure that you were dead. When last night a lion 
roared by the bullock wall, I said, ‘ Listen, I hear 
the voice of Aaki commanding me to play his part 
in deeds worthy of our tribe.’ Umbellino demanded 
a son-in-law; you and I are his friends, how could 
I disappoint him? But if you will have my lobola 
returned, this shall be your wedding.” Thus spoke 
the coward. 

Aaki did not accept the extended hand as he re- 
plied: “Oh, Swaza, have you robbed me of 
Kahela? Are you to gain by the deed of the ac- 
cursed Basuto? Must I draw this assegai and 
fight?” Then he told the story of the robbery to 
great manifestations of amazement and grief on 
the part of Swaza. 

The desperate lover wove his plot with skill. “If 
Umbellino will not trust me for the lobola, why my 
spear is sharp and bitter to the taste, but how fool- 
ish for two old friends to grapple to the death! At 
any rate, there is one thing I am sure you will do for 
me, send Kahela to me that we may have a few last 
words together.” 
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Aaki’s words were smooth, but Swaza cowered . 
before the drawn spear. 

“ Aaki’s misfortune touches my heart. While 
he and Kahela talk I will stay by the circle and the 
buckets of beer.” 

The wise maiden did not publicly show her joy, 
but only extended the most formal greeting in ac- 
cordance with the tribal custom of married women. 
But her eyes were eloquent. Aaki was not slow of 
speech, and his heart fairly tore out the words, 
“ Kahela, will you steal away to-night and journey 
to a far country?” 

“ T will follow you to the last horizon.” 

Swaza was anxiously awaiting results. When 
he saw Aaki shaking his fist and brandishing his as- 
segai and Kahela seemingly manifesting intense 
fear, he was troubled lest the jealous lover should 
murder Kahela in his wrath, and he lose his lobola. 

Aaki, however, soon joined the circle of drinkers, 
and tingling with excitement besought the father to 
trust him for the lobola. 

As Swaza listened to Umbellino’s reply, all fear 
for the future vanished: “‘ Two bullocks have been 
carried off by wild beasts, one wife has died from 
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the bite of a serpent, and with but a small herd of 
cattle and six wives, I am poor and forlorn for one 
of my age. You are young, you can wait. Feast 
to-night, rest to-morrow, then make ready to return 
to the white baas.” 

Aaki realized that to secure Kahela with paternal 
approval and tribal sanction was hopeless. He 
must seem to acquiesce in the decision; and Swaza, 
of course, was relieved over the happy solution of 
what threatened to be a dangerous quarrel, so that 
now, married and safe, he took copious and frequent 
draughts of the pink beer. 

It fitted Kahela’s plans admirably to have her new 
master stagger into the kraal, not even realizing that 
he was ina new home. As the darkness deepened, 
and the fire burned low, the girl listened intently. 
At length the three hoots of the owl sounded 
through the stillness, dangerously loud it seemed to 
her strained ears, but still the sweetest music ever 
heard. 

The lover remained hidden until Kahela came 
and then briefly explained that he had made tracks 
indicating that their flight was for the gold mines 
of the Rand, but that his plan was to ascend one of 
the passes of the Kyndeni Hills and go to Natal. 
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They would travel only by night and remain quietly 
hidden by day, like beasts of the jungle. 

Aaki, gallant beyond his kind, insisted on carrying 
the food and water, though custom gave such bur- 
dens to the women on a family trek. They walked 
rapidly, not halting until the day broke, when they 
hid in a sheltered nook surrounded by rocky kopjes; 
but even here they must watch and Aaki again in- 
sisted that his should be the first turn on guard. It 
was late in the afternoon before the man awoke the 
weary woman. 


Meantime Swaza lay undisturbed in his drunken 
stupor, turning occasionally like a drowsy blinking 
owl at midday. When he became conscious, he 
knew from his headache and thirst that he had 
drunk his fill of beer. Whose beer? It had been 
his treat, there was no mistake about that. He must 
have married Kahela — yes, he remembered now, 
but where was his bride? He called. No answer. 
Kahela had surely also drunk too much and in her 
thirst must have gone for water and would be back 
soon with good cheer for him. But with the pass- 
ing moments Swaza’s temper grew ugly. He would 
play a lively tune with his kerrie club the moment 
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his wife returned, and the next time he was married 
he would see before he went to sleep that his bride 
was tethered. An hour passed. He now began to 
wonder if he were a deserted husband, and what the 
robbery of Aaki had to do with it. 

It was still dark; he would invite sleep and forget- 
fulness yet a little longer, for the thoughtful Kahela 
had not neglected to place a can of beer beside 
him. 

When the bridegroom finally awoke, the morning 
was far advanced. He started at once for the 
Kotla, or place of audience, stopping as he passed 
the kraal of Umbellino to confide his suspicions. 
The thrifty father, thankful that the departure had 
not taken place before he had received full payment, 
joined the fast gathering procession headed for the 
council chamber in this the first serious excitement 
that had stirred the population for long years; to 
appropriate a wife from one’s own tribe without fol- 
lowing prescribed methods and payment of lobola 
was the worst crime of their unwritten code. 

The Chief listened to the woes of the bereaved 
Swaza, unmoved by the plea for the return of the 
lobola, but ready to appoint twenty-five of the hardi- 
est members of the impi to go in pursuit of the 
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fugitives: Aaki should die, and Kahela, after fifty 
lashes, the sjambok tied about her neck, should be 
an outcast. 

After the necessary preparations, some time was 
lost in following the trail toward Johannesburg until 
later tracks were discovered by the spruit going 
southeasterly and it was decided that Natal was the 
goal. 

When at the end of the first day’s march the war- 
riors proposed going into early camp, Swaza sav- 
agely asked what they would do if they were ex- 
husbands and no lobola to remove them from their 
single state; the pick of the impi, however, had lost 
no wives and camp was pitched. 


Aaki’s sleep was brief. Hidden by rocks he care- 
fully scanned the northern horizon, but there was no 
sign of pursuers. The mountains in the dim dis- 
tance at the south were still many night journeys 
distant ; but this was their honeymoon, and the dusky 
pair held the world-old sweet communion of lovers. 
Kahela was told of the ways of the white men, of 
their use of a club that belched forth lightning, and 
thunder and death — yet the black man was not 
allowed to buy this feeder of fire — and of how safe 
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they would be under the protection of these white 
men, no matter how many blacks were in pursuit. 

Their evening meal was over. Aaki gave a last 
look to the northeast. Could he be mistaken? 
Was that a line of dust he saw? Then his strain- 
ing eyes followed black spots crawling along like a 
string of ants, twenty-six of them. As he watched 
intently, Kahela watched him and knew that the 
realization of their worst fears was in the distance; 
but soon a look of relief came over Aaki’s face for 
the company had gone into camp and youth’s eternal 
confidence was restored to them. 

As soon as it was dark the lovers sped silently and 
swiftly over the desolate waste like wraiths fleeing 
before the morn, and were thankful when a light 
breeze stirred the sand and hid their footprints. 
Would that the dust devil might nightly gather and 
whirl in full might and obliterate all signs of their 
trail! 

On and on they fled without conscious progress, 
such is the effect of the immensity of space on the 
desert with seemingly no ability on the part of man 
to overcome it. Seven nights Aaki and Kahela had 
clutched at this receding space and now the girl was 
growing weak, for with characteristic improvidence 
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they had eaten generously in the earlier part of 
their journey and food was growing scarce, for Aaki 
had not dared venture forth to snare game. Re- 
newed courage, however, came to them when they 
realized that they were nearing the river and no 
signs of pursuers for two days. A certain assured 
sense of safety was now taking possession of them, 
the hunted look in their faces was growing 
less, when suddenly shouts rent the air. They 
were discovered. With a bound the fugitives 
rushed through the dense underbrush, over bare 
rocks, through a narrow pass, across a kloof, in a 
breathless nightmare of flight, their bleeding feet 
leaving a crimson track. They gained a faint hope 
from the gathering clouds that were shortening the 
daylight, for the first storm of the rainy season 
threatened to descend. 

The Tugela River was now in plain sight and the 
darkness of night had almost come,— how they 
longed for its sheltering blackness! But nearer and 
nearer grew the triumphant shouts of Swaza and the 
warriors. Behind an overshadowing rock the paths 
diverged, one leading to the cliff overhanging the 
river, the other descending to the ford. 

“ Fly to the crossing, Kahela. I will keep them 
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back with my arrows until you are safe and then I 
will join Cetewayo.” 

“We do not part, Aaki; together we reach the 
other side or together we serve the great Cetewayo,” 
replied the resolute woman. 

The possibility that both might escape again re- 
vived their courage and redoubled their strength. 
In a minute they would be in the flood. But, alas, a 
quick glance from Aaki’s trained eye showed that the 
wily foe had made sure that no such escape should 
be made. 

“On to the cliff,’ said Kahela, and she led the 
way. 

The heartbreaking flight was at an end. The 
doomed lovers stood upon the highest pinnacle above 
the dark waters, stark and bereft of all sheltering 
hope, like stags driven to their last retreat. The 
pursuers halted. Kahela, if possible, must not be 
wounded; she had a commercial value. Bows and 
arrows were abandoned, the deadly assegai must do 
the work. Swaza was in the lead. Aaki’s eye was 
fastened upon him; swift as lightning an arrow flew 
to its mark and Aaki knew that Kahela would never 
belong to this enemy. 

“Cowards,” he shouted, “I dare you to meet me, 
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one by one in the open. Let not Cetewayo be 
ashamed of you as mongrel curs.” 

The warriors had sought the shelter of the cliff 
and with incredible swiftness had tied their cowhide 
shields together into a solid mass, and with yells and 
curses marched to the seizure of their captives. 

Aaki knew that neither poisoned arrow nor spear 
could avail now. He'd like to die fighting to the 
end; but no, not and leave Kahela. 

Involuntarily the two turned their faces for a last 
look at the fringed forest, the mountain top, the 
lowering sky ; then clasping hands, with a wild shout 
of victory, they leaped into the dark river below 
where the waters parted to receive them. 


Nore. There is a tradition that the great Cetewayo, 
who was the last chief of united Zululand — the English 
after the conquest divided the government among thirteen 
minor chiefs — was too mighty to be reincarnated in beast 
or reptile, and that he entered into the Tugela River to 
guard the southern boundary from encroaching foes. The 
chief scorns the dry season, and sleeps when the water 
is shallow and the current sluggish. But when the rains’ 
descend and the storms are fiercest, and floods mount the 
banks, Cetewayo rides on the raging waters and with 
majestic but appalling grandeur rules the torrent surging 
to the sea. 
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E were off, once more following the 
gleam. Like partridges trying to mis- 
lead an enemy, we took the road for 

Bloemfontein, but once beyond the settlement, 
turned to west of north. Except the highways to 
the large mining camps, there are no real roads in 
Africa, only single-file, hard-beaten paths leading 
from tribe to tribe across the desert or over the 
grassy veldt, haunted by lone native, hunter, or slave 
caravan; they diverge, cross, come together again, 
as waywardly as cow paths in a pasture, yet like the 
cow paths always winding away to water. 
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The trail we followed did not take quite the di- 
rection we would have chosen, but we felt sure of 
meeting natives going to and from the mines; we 
knew the general locality of the various Kafir tribes; 
could speak their language, and journeyed on all 
day, the vast unbroken spaces of the lonely veldt 
gripping our imagination, and creature comforts 
not wanting with water-holes within reasonable and 
pretty regular distance. 

We were not tenderfeet. Webster and I had 
worked together through the mining regions of 
Colorado; we knew the deserts from Arizona to 
Oregon; and had followed the gleam on into 
Alaska — as we had followed it here. But Africa, 
the Desert, and Veldt, is not a land for two men to 
cover. That we had already found on previous 
trips. We had about given over the hazard of the 
prospector for the safer, surer work within the 
stockade of the compound when we heard of gold 
through one of the native workmen at the mine — 
that was too much for us. 

We knew something of the location, having 
sighted the long range of kopjes, where the black 
said he had seen the yellow metal, on one of our 
previous prospecting trips. They ran along the 
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edge of the Kalahari Desert south of Matabeleland 
— a difficult journey. But we knew the general di- 
rection of the hills and how to find them. 

You can’t lose a native on the veldt, but it is 
strange how easily a white man can forget his bear- 
ings. It was along in the afternoon that I said to 
Tom: 

“Do you notice, Tom, that there do not seem to 
be any more cross-roads? ” 

“That means we are going too far west, but 
we've plenty of provisions even if we should get out 
of the game country and we are sure to strike a 
path leading to a spruit.” 

And so we held on across the veldt in good trim. 
The character of the country did not change much at 
first; there was plenty of grass and at night we 
found water by which to camp; it proved, however, 
to be brackish and we were glad to make an early 
morning start. Soon the tufts of grass became far- 
ther and farther apart and ere long we found our- 
selves in the midst of sand and desolation, and noth- 
ing alive as far as the eye could reach, except dull 
green karoo and scrub thorn-bushes; and here and 
there a tall aloe, bright with crimson flowers. But 
on we plodded, determinedly and industriously. 
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Toward night we had the luck to find a water-hole, 
and although we drained it dry, it helped to conserve 
the supply we were packing. 

We had been following the compass, or thought 
we had; but it should not have led us into anything 
like this. I was for turning back on our tracks. 
Tom, however, thought he saw the kopjes on the 
horizon, and back-tracking being against his nature 
anyway, we started on for the low line of hills. 

They proved to be hills —ant-hills—a great 
city of white ant mounds, eight to fifteen feet high 
which in the clear desert air of the morning we had 
mistaken for kopjes. Here was plenty of life, but 
life more desolating than the desert itself. We 
would have stopped in the shadow of the highest of 
the mounds only we dared not, knowing all too well 
that the termites would destroy our pack. These 
termites in one night will turn solid wood into pulp 
and sawdust and make powder even of the leather 
of one’s pack. 

We could not halt, and so far out over the desert 
did the termite city spread that it was midnight be- 
fore we dared camp, and then it was in the midst 
of what seemed an interminable sand waste, which, 
however, was blessed with a little scorched grass. 
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During this long forced march we had doled out 
but little water to the horses. Never perhaps does 
a horse seem so human as when desperately thirsty ; 
he can eat but little, he lies down utterly weary on 
the sand, and in the morning wanders about dis- 
consolately. 

It may have been no hotter this day than on pre- 
vious days, but the sun seemed a red unquenchable 
horror, and we were forced to go into camp before 
noon. No need to hobble or lariat our animals; 
the moment we ceased to urge them by word or 
quirt, they stopped, but refused to eat the shrivelled 
grass, their swollen tongues hanging from their 
mouths. Webster and I sat down by the pack. 
Neither of us said, “‘ We are lost,” our situation 
should not have the added weight of words. 

“What fools we were to have left the trail,” said 
Tom. “And then not to have used our compass 
to some purpose!” 

Tom was angry, and I felt the tonic of it imme- 
diately. Should we search north, south, east, or 
west for water? Or should we attempt to retrace 
our way, our quest doomed ? 

That was now impossible, for not only would 
our quest be doomed, but we ourselves also, having 
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come too far to get back over our trail alive. We 
must have water and have it at once. 

Yet we sat and watched the tremor of the heat 
over the deadly levels, we lay down and looked into 
the monotonous blue above us as the hours dragged 
out their misery. Suddenly we simultaneously 
jumped to our feet, as a horse will do scenting a lion. 
That inquisitorial torture, the mirage, had come to 
taunt us; we saw the beautiful lake with enchanting 
islands; and my ears, too, seemed to play me tricks, 
for I distinctly heard the gurgle of the brook that 
flowed through the home pasture. 

This was a bad sign and we knew it. We were 
going water-mad, both of us beginning to watch the 
other suspiciously as if waiting a chance to drain 
the last hot drop from the canteens. Yet we knew 
better, only we did not know what we might do if 
madness actually seized us. 

Again and again we went over our daily log, 
over the charts we made from the native’s descrip- 
tion; we must be in the Kalahari Desert, but where? 

“T remember reading,” I told Tom, “ that ‘ des- 
ert’ is a misnomer for the Kalahari, that, unlike the 
Sahara, it is covered at intervals with trees and 
grass.” 
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“Tt’s evident that we are not to spend the night 
at an ‘ interval,’”’ was Tom’s laconic comment. 

No, we were to camp here, for a look at the 
horses settled that. They would revive with the 
cold of the night so that we could make a fresh 
start at dawn. 

The sun again bowed himself out in a blazing 
exit dropping a chill curtain of dark as he “ leaped 
into the nether world”; we were soon glad to build 
a fire, not for safety, the wild beasts had more sense 
than we. 

I never expected to long for the roar of a lion 
or the snarl of a hyena at close range, but I would 
have paid any price now for that kind of mel- 
ody. 

I rolled myself in my kaross and fell asleep only 
to dream of falling over precipices and striking 
rocks and scaling mountains with melting snow just 
beyond reach. I awoke from my great thirst long 
before dawn and with the reddening east began 
preparation for the day’s march. Two swallows 
each from the yawning canteen was sorry comfort 
against the leathery biltong and bread that choked 
us. 

“The mind’s a wonderful thing, Tom, do you 
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know, things have been running through my head 
that I didn’t know were there,’”— 

“ What, for instance?” broke in Tom. “ It’s al- 
ways good to find one’s stock in trade unexpectedly 
increased.” 

“*The parched ground shall become a pool,’ 
Tom, and ‘the thirsty land springs of water, and 
a highway shall be there’ ”— 

“Amen!” was Webster’s short but solemn re- 
ply. 

But it is hard to die in the morning even on the 
parched sands of the Kalahari; and as we took up 
our journey we were lifted out of our misery enough 
to feel the spell of the marvelous desert coloring; 
a veil seemed to drop between us and the relentless 
glare that awaited us, and for a brief space life al- 
most seemed the delightful thing it ought to be. 

For four hours we made good progress. At the 
end of the fifth the horses refused to move. The 
wind was blowing, and to the sweltering heat was 
added suffocating clouds of dust. There was noth- 
ing to do but unload, offsaddle, and camp. 

Ours was no posing of silhouetted camel against 
the sky, the driver a shrouded or kneeling figure. 
No, we crouched sullenly, our horses stretched out 
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like things unable to eat, unnatural, horrible in their 
dumb brute pain. I felt an insane desire to pry 
open their mouths and stuff the bunch-grass down 
their throats. 

“Webster,” I said, “ we’ve come to the parting 
of the ways. We've got to abandon our mining 
supplies, turn the pack-horses loose, load the riding- 
horses with food and ammunition and get out of 
this if we can.” 

“Tl die a miser, but not a quitter,’ was the an- 
swer I got. “ What do you suppose the Almighty 
hid the gold and the silver and the diamonds in 
these waste places for, if it wasn’t to give us a 
chance to show what kind of mettle we are made 
ofr e 

This was talk, sheer talk, for there was no chance 
to quit, nor any chance to get out, except as we had 
been trying till we had now already dropped in our 
tracks. 

I drew out my spyglass and searched the dull 
wearisome doorstland. A small rocky kopje, two 
miles distant, as I judged, loomed like an island in 
the sea. I passed the glass to Webster. 

“TLet’s go there, it may mean a change; at any 
rate, from it we may discover something — the 
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camp fires of the native miners, or the kopjes off 
on the sky.” 

Anything — any change and any distance —if 
only the distance would lead somewhere. So we 
again loaded the pack, but the horses did not share 
our hopes and needed much urging. At the end of 
an hour we left them and climbed to the summit and 
scanned every quarter. No sign of life. 

This steady gazing into infinity had an almost 
narcotic effect, and I felt as if awaking from sleep 
when I heard, “ I’m going to dig a hole there,” and 
Tom pointed out a donga, or crack, at the foot of 
the rise where in the rainy season water must have 
flowed. The shovel discovered no change for a foot 
or two, but at four feet there was ooze — there — 
was —a—cupful. We stood motionless, looking 
with the intentness of one watching for a sign of 
returning life to a loved face. We almost filled a 
pail and then it ceased to flow. We sunk a little 
lower and the hole filled again. Each drop was as 
precious as the blood sometimes contributed by the 
strong to the weak. The taste was alkaline, but 
how good! Three pails. That was all. One was 
divided among the four horses; they swallowed it 
in frantic gulps and, poor things, followed us around 
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for more. I hope they understood. Further dig- 
ging brought no reward. Thankful in our disap- 
pointment, we again held counsel. 

“There is just one thing to do,” said Webster, 
whose ideas were always as clear-cut as diamonds. 
“We know that to the north we are bound to find 
paths. Your horse has stood it best, take her and 
push ahead with the casks; when you come to a 
path, turn east; when you find water, come back and 
find me. Take the compass and be guided by it 
absolutely. Don’t trust to your tracks coming back. 
The wind will be cavorting around and clean them 
up after you.” 

“IT got you into this mess, comrade, and it’s my 
business to take the greater risk ’— 

“The ownership of the horse settles the ques- 
tion,’ broke in Tom. “ Your Zim is an all-round 
good sport, and I’m not going to play horse-thief 
and go off with her. It’s grim business to part. 
But supposing we abandon the pack and both go 
and find plenty of water, wouldn’t we be in as bad 
a plight? We can’t get out of this at all if we 
leave our horses and kit. You have got to save us.” 

That settled it. The last bucket of water was 
divided among the horses. Soon I heard Webster’s 
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regular breathing and the horses feeding, then fell 
asleep myself. 

At two A.M. Webster called me. “ The horses 
have grazed and are resting; the Southern Cross is 
waiting to guide you,” he said. 

Notwithstanding his gay bravery, breakfast was 
a silent function. We could not pour out even a 
drop as a libation to the gods, but we drank to the 
success of the rescue as cavalierly as possible in our 
meager, measured dram. 

When we had duly divided our stores and drink, 
we shook hands and I was off. 

With the moon in the right quarter, it is always 
best to make a hard waterless trek by night. Re- 
viewing the experience now, the tense apprehension 
gone, I can shut my eyes and live that night over 
again with pleasure — the immensity of the night, 
the fading out of all color from the world, the light 
that “had not so much gone, as changed from 
definition and the blazing glitter to a translucent 
and unsubstantial clearness! ”’ 

As soon as there was sufficient dawn to see by, I 
took careful bearings while Zim rested and grazed, 
sighting a flowering aloe for which I headed, mak- 
ing good progress until about ten a.m. The heat 
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had then become unendurable again, the blinding 
sand was full of torture, and walking in its blister- 
ing depths past my strength. Yet to stop this time 
would be to die. I had hoped to go on until night- 
fall before recourse to our scanty casks, but had 
to give the exhausted Zim a pint before she would 
touch the hard burnt grass. I had no appetite. My 
mind was too hungry for some human sign — the 
dust from Webster’s following,— a track,—a sav- 
age man, or savage beast — something or some- 
body that knew. 

Mid-afternoon I again consulted the compass 
and again sighted, this time to a mimosa, and far- 
ther off a mighty baobab tree barely sketched 
against the rim of the sky. Zim now responded to 
my lead rein, and but for her dumb willingness, I 
should have dropped by the way ere halting time. 
Another long search with the glass. Nothing. My 
mind was on the verge of delirium —TI’d die and 
have done with it. But Webster, for whom I was 
responsible! That steadied me and I onsaddled and 
started, but only to stumble and fall. How I man- 
aged to climb to a place between the casks I do not 
know. Zim bore the added weight nobly. With 
the cool of the evening I dismounted, and though 
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my blistered feet hurt with every step, the tread, 
tread, tread, through the dull-deadening path of 
sand went on like dumb fate until midnight. 

Sleep? Yes, forever —the alluring sleep of the 
dead! The desert told no tales, we would never 
part — but Webster —1 was dreaming rather than 
thinking and couldn’t be trusted. I shook myself. 
“Zim, you poor dumb beast, it’s pretty tough, but 
you must carry your baas, and we'll never give up 
the quest while there’s one step ahead left in our 
six feet, will we? ” 

For about an hour we made slow progress and 
then the horse would respond no longer to sjam- 
bok or spur; dismounting, I stood beside her, so 
human in our common extremity! Having offsad- 
dled, I took a few swallows of water; she smelled 
it and came for the rest and I gave it to her — the 
last drop in the canteen! In a few minutes she was 
grazing a little. We would halt just two hours and 
then for the north again. There were mapaney 
brush and tufts of grass, but so scattered now that 
I did not dare sleep lest Zim wander too far. 

We held to the program and in two hours were 
off and I was astonished at the good progress we 
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made — was it the unnatural strength that some- 
times presages the final collapse, I wondered. 

What had happened? Zim was trembling, pull- 
ing back, snorting. Had some Kalahari lion shaken 
the scent from his shaggy mane into the night air? 
I scanned the ground and even by the dim light 
could see tracks —spoor on spoor! 

In a moment there was a roar like thunder and 
weird howlings as of doomed spirits — nay, rather 
a heavenly orchestra! Lions were crashing, smash- 
ing a way to the water, clearing the path of leopards 
and hyzenas and many another lesser beast. For 
one short moment I thought that I was mad. But 
now I could smell it— could smell water as the 
horse had smelled lion! I was not mad, though the 
realization of safety and this last desperate struggle 
with the thirst was almost too much for my tottering 
reason. 

I must wait there for morning—till the light 
should drive the lions off. I had no fear, did not 
even feel for my gun; were we not all God’s primi- 
tive creatures together seeking to sate a primitive 
want in His abundance? But a proper sense of 
caution, however, asserted itself. There was noth- 
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ing with which to arrange a laager, but I made a 
big fire and secured the uneasy little mare with a 
double rein. 

When morning came there was indeed a vision of 
paradise — springbok and eland grazed in the dis- 
tance and nearer were guinea fowl and partridges. 
Hastening with all speed to lead the impatient Zim 
to the spruit, I saw the black mane of a crouching 
lion. He arose, growled, and with slow dignified 
tread moved away. The horse struggled to free 
herself from my weak hold. I mounted the saddle 
of the frantic beast. A furious gallop and we were 
among the reeds beside a deep pool. How much 
we drank I do not know. The first pangs appeased, 
Zim began to splash around, giving us the luxury 
of a shower bath; but that was not enough, in the 
end nothing short of complete immersion satisfied 
her. 

I ate a hurried breakfast, eager to ascend the 
kopje and spy out the land. On the north side of 
the hill a beaten path was clearly discernible — bet- 
ter luck for me than Moses had. 

Imitating the slave caravans, I made well-defined 
marks to indicate that I had passed in case Webster 
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and I missed each other, so he would know where 
to await my return. Then to the joyous task of 
filling the casks and canteens! Time was precious. 
But Zim must graze and renew her strength, and I 
would utilize the camp-fire where I had made coffee 
partially to cook two korans I had shot. At the 
end of three hours we again filled our human casks, 
— yes, our human, for Zim had long since become 
my companion and fellow mortal — and were off. 

Heat, dust, sore feet had grown so wonderfully 
less discomforting, that each contact with Mother 
Earth, even with the sand, seemed to bring renewed 
strength. Noon—two o’clock, and we had not 
stopped to rest. At three we halted, but the juicy 
morning meal was a too recent memory with Zim 
to allow of appetite for a dry lunch and we pushed 
on until sunset. The thought of Webster and his 
suffering banished sleep. I threw off my blanket, 
jumped up and scanned the night; a great, white, 
still radiance encompassed me. 

From midnight to sun-up we again plodded on, 
and again I hungrily searched for some sign of my 
companion’s approach. I could have dashed the 
glasses to the ground. They must show me a line 
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of dust. But nothing on the bronzed horizon. I 
put them in the case. It was again time to start 
on our heavy path. 

At ten o’clock Zim showed signs of giving out 
and I grudgingly gave her a little water. “‘ Oh, 
Webster, I shall be too late!’’ and I sobbed like a 
child. At noon she lagged so badly that time was 
being wasted, and I offsaddled and ascended a 
slight elevation. I was getting so I saw sand, cacti, 
and scrub thorn every time I shut my eyes, and was 
about to put up the glass and return to my horse, 
desperation giving way to a sort of numbness, when 
I saw a distant speck —a black something moving. 
I rushed for the pack, fired the gun, and waved the 
shabby canteen, hoping its glint would arrest the 
speck. The black something seemed to waver, to 
totter and stagger. Where were the horses? But 
they could easily be hidden by the thorn bushes. I 
fired again; then a third time. Was my thumping 
heart drowning the reply? No. It came, the an- 
swering shot from Webster. So deceptive is the 
clear desert air, it was nearly two hours before I 
reached him—a bent form, a haggard face, a 
black protruding tongue, bloodshot eyes and shriv- 
eled hands! 
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“Oh, Webster!” I cried, the sight of him ter- 
rifying me. 

“Welcome, partner. WATER! Thank God. 
I’ve drained the last drop like a beast and not shared 
with the horses!” 

Ah! there was the old Webster. “A little worse 
for wear on the outside, you old generous boy. 
See!” and I pointed to the casks. 

The horses were stretched on the ground at a 
little distance motionless. I took a half-bucket to 
the nearest one and poured a few drops on the out- 
side of his mouth,— sparingly, wasting not a drop. 
The poor creature gulped wildly. I showed him the 
water ; he staggered to his feet and made short work 
of draining the bucket. Then I hurried to the 
others. 

The change in mien and manner of man and beast 
was remarkable. Webster’s face beamed with con- 
tentment as he lay back on the sand and watched 
me build the fire for supper. 

“ A koran apiece! Beats a Thanksgiving dinner 
in the States! If ever I kick again over anything 
not coming my way, I shall be ashamed to look at 
myself in the glass.” 

“Don’t consult your vanity-bag now, either — 
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not till you’ve had a bite of this bird, Webster, for 
the desert has not improved your complexion.” 

But we had conquered the desert. So wonderful 
was the effect of the water that by the time the meal 





was ready Webster could eat in spite of his swollen 
lips and tongue. Yet what was that cure when 
compared with the change in our spirits! Courage 
and good cheer seemed to be the very substance of 
the desert. We rolled ourselves in our karosses. 
Overhead looked down the southern stars. The 
tense ominous silence of the sands was gone, and in 
its place there came with the shadows a sweet quiet 
that stole over us with sleep. 
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WAZHARO’S BLUE CLAY 


HEN I assumed the position of head- 
foreman of the Jagersfontein Mining 
Company, Orange Free State, several 
hundred black miners from various interior tribes 
were confined within the compound. I had charge 
of the mine development and output, the divisions 
on and off shift, and the segregation of the men that 
members of friendly tribes might. work together; 
indeed, the control of everything above and below 
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ground, including the commissary supplies for both 
body and soul. 

Among the souls—the Matabele souls — was 
Wazharo. Wazharo was supposed to have a Chris- 
tian soul, too, being the one convert in the com- 
pound to the pale man’s God; but it was not his 
conversion that interested me particularly, the Lord 
and the missionaries being competent to look after 
that; it was the black’s insatiable greed, rather, for 
his acquisitiveness made him the most competent 
native employed. I was always sorry to pay him 
off, and heartily glad when he returned. Wazharo 
had lived with the methodical regularity of a time- 
table: he would work in the mines a lunar year, 
hurry home with his sovereigns, make the best trade 
he could in cattle for the lobola with which to se- 
cure a maiden; and after a short honeymoon, back 
he would come to the mine. Success had crowned 
this thrifty round for the fourth time. 

It was near the end of his fifth year’s contract. 
He was working in the stope on the four-hundred- 
foot level, when I said to him, 

“ Wazharo, your year’s time ends with this shift. 
Report at the Pen Hospital in the morning. I hope 
you have not swallowed any diamonds and that I 
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can pay and discharge you when your week is up.” 

“Good baas, can I talk with you?” 

“ About your soul, Wazharo?”’ 

“No, no, I too old to begin with nothing, I'll 
live in bird or beast like my fathers. Witch doctor 
smell me out and say I’m evil spirit and kill me if 
I give up my wives and let them raise mealy mealies 
for others. What I like is show good baas where 
blue clay calls me — like mother bird to little bird 
— koppie — wild—no people—hard blue clay 
sings of white stones deep down. Wazharo know 
blue clay. He puts up sticks like white men on his 
finds. But white men mock black man and shackle 
his hands like while in pen. He like work for good 
man like you who not beat like Arab. If good 
baas give Wazharo thirty sovereigns when he show 
him blue clay, he have it for pegging,” and the 
black face shone with eagerness. 

I was not one to get excited over reported finds; 
still a miner reacts as quickly to a possible chance 
as a Japanese wind-harp to a passing zephyr. “On 
the kopje—near the beaten path—on the home 
trail’’— that sounded reasonable, and “ Wazharo 
knows blue clay!” With blue clay matrix, there 
must be its product; but one might as well ask the 
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poor black to recite a proposition in geometry as 
to describe the nature of the formation. 

“Tl think it over, Wazharo,” I said. 

“ Wazharo knows blue clay” ran through my 
head as the day wore on. I felt the old gambling 
instinct — the old wanderlust — raise its head like 
a listening adder. 

Certain things must be made sure: was there any 
rock similar to blue clay? did small surface amounts 
of it occur apart from a lode? Wazharo’s long ex- 
perience weighed heavily. A body of blue clay 
without diamonds! Why, it would be as likely as 
fresh air without oxygen. I’d take the plunge. 

Next, a competent, experienced partner, in other 
words Tom Webster. Tom was the shift-boss as 
I was head-foreman; and while the situation was 
seething in my mind, he came to my office and I 
told him of my conversation with Wazharo. The 
blood of the prospector still surged in his veins — 
whatever the present good, the overwhelming temp- 
tation to go one better! 

“Wazharo is honest and guileless; do you think 
him competent?” was his business-like reply. 

“He's safely corralled for five days, that’s sure, 
and in the meantime shall we think about it?” 
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“ Shall we!” 

Wazharo’s miserly ambition necessitated discre- 
tion and careful handling. Tom met me, apparently 
by accident, near the pen where Wazharo was con- 
fined, and began discussing the timbering of the 
lower levels. Then, so that the black could hear, 
I told Webster of our employee’s claim. 

“Well,” he replied, in the same ‘kitchen kafir,’ 
“a little surface blue clay may not lead to anything ; 
in the great Kimberley mines they don’t average 
more than one carat to the ton of clay; and anyway, 
unless Wazharo has found the white stones, how do 
you know that he has found any real blue clay?” 

The penned Matabele was an intent listener, and 
when questioned, replied eagerly, “I work on ore- 
cars that haul blue clay to the floors. I ride and 
ride and walk and walk and blue clay all round — 
white stones not lie round thick like mealy heads in 
mimosa tree — in the washin’ you gets ’em. White 
man wants stones, black man wants cattle and wives. 
My Chief Caliwe has daughter much fat, much fine, 
wants much, much cattle for her. But oh, good 
baas, give me thirty sovereigns and get lobola and 
I get Chiconga. Blue clay one moon from our 
kraals.” 
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Webster, seeing the top-man coming towards us, 
left me. 

When we met on the following day I was sur- 
prised at his enthusiasm: the old spirit had been get- 
ting in its work. 

“Can’t you see the wild orgy of volcanic up- 
heaval, the forming of the gems as the fires burned 
low, and their hiding until— Why shouldn’t Waz- 
haro be our akata? Isn’t there something about 
hiding from the wise and prudent and revealing unto 
babes? And all this imp wants is thirty sovereigns 
and a ‘swarthy incubus’ in the shape of Caliwe’s 
daughter! Of course it’s wild to throw up a good 
job for a straight risk. But we've done it before! 
And think of the fortunes spent here in South 
Africa searching for blue clay, while we — have 
found it!” 

“You are as enticing as a honey-bird. I’m with 
you.” And we set about our plans, the first thing 
being to send this voluble “ boy” to his home with 
all dispatch and not allow him to return for us to 
give away his secret. 

“We will give you the thirty sovereigns at sight 
of blue clay croppings,” we told him. “If the 
find is rich, you shall hear the bellow of your cattle 
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above the roar of the lions at the vley, and have as 
many wives as Solomon. Listen, Wazharo,” I said, 
“if there is no blue clay, we'll feed your flesh to the 
jackals and your bones to the flames, and there’ll be 
no living in bird or beast!” 

Like all natives, Wazharo could give us only the 
meagerest details, but he’d wait, he’d show the way. 
We preferred, however, to forego a personally con- 
ducted tour and know that our secret was safe. 

After the happy black had bought his supplies 
and gewgaws, we took him to the compound gate 
and watched until he was out of sight. 

We immediately resigned, giving the thirty days’ 
notice. All our spare time was filled with prepara- 
tions — food, drink, mining utensils, guns, ammuni- 
tion, riding and packing horses must be secured; 
but like all prospectors, we concealed our destina- 
tion. We might fail, but not because some one got 
in ahead of us. 

When the day came there was the usual friendly 
chaffing by our acquaintances — were we to pros- 
pect for gold, silver or diamonds? convert the sav- 
ages? or going to be chiefs and sit at ease in Zion 
and sip pink beer while our dusky fraus bore the 
heat and burden of the day? 
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We laughed and set out upon the trail for Konje, 
Matabeleland, away to the north, probably six or 
eight days’ journey. On the second day we met 
some Mangwato tribesmen, and the same night came 
upon a camp of Matabele on their way to the dia- 
mond mines at Kimberley. Webster got out the 
banjo which had been his consolation in the mines 
and played and sang, with my reénforcement on the 
chorus, “ My Old Kentucky Home,” and “ The 
Girl I Left Behind Me,” to a grinning and apprecia- 
tive audience. 

We had made camp near a water-hole and early 
in the night the sob, sob of a sated lion gave warn- 
ing to throw on more wood, hobble the horses and 
bring them within the fire-circle. 

On the forenoon of the sixth day we came in 
sight of Konje. Soon we heard the beating of tom- 
toms. The whole village had turned out to meet us. 

“What do you know about style? ” laughed Tom, 
“the one-piece dress seems to be the fashion! ” 

“In some cases I judge that in their haste to see 
the pale show we have been paid the compliment of 
their having been entirely unmindful of clothes. It 
strikes me we are facing one big grin.” 

“Well, you came out here for ‘ quartz-carrying 
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visible,’ didn’t you?” was Tom’s instant rejoinder. 

We recognized Wazharo, and the body guard pro- 
claimed the glistening figure by his side to be Chief 
Caliwe; a nearer view showed him to be as villain- 
ous-looking as a pirate. However, he greeted us 
with dignity and composure: “Sons of the lion, 
welcome! We have watched and waited long for 
your coming. What is mine is thine.” Then he 
presented his headmen, and there was much scrap- 
ing of feet, touching of finger-tips, and patting of 
ribs. 

Our volleys of Kafir-Matabele created admiration 
and consternation, but this generous cordiality, we 
learned too late, was not wholly judicious; distance 
alone could have lent enchantment to those oily be- 
smeared belles, fragrant of stale plantain. They 
buzzed about us like huge black insects seeking 
honey, yet a bit fearful lest a sting lurk somewhere. 
One hideously fat virgin, more venturesome than 
her sisters, sidled over to Webster and said she sup- 
posed we’d come to buy wives — when the eager 
father broke in, “‘ How much lobola will pale man 
give for my daughter?” Thus encouraged, other 
fathers and daughters entered the matrimonial mart. 
Tom’s linguistic attainments did not include a ten- 
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der vocabulary and I took a little wicked pleasure 
in seeing the usually adequate Webster flounder 
about, afraid he would say the wrong thing and 
make a mess of it. 

The Chief came to the rescue. Every one was 
ordered to leave, save two of the women assigned 
to the care of our horses; and with Webster by his 
side, Wazharo and I behind, we started for the town 
to the beating of drums. 

The country was fertile and beautiful. There 
were tall cocoanut trees, tufted above with clusters 
of fruit, tops of the broad-leaved plantain and the 
stately mango; there were green yam vines, maize 
and the kafir corn; there were creeping vines, wild 
flowers, and luxuriant grass. 

The village was thickly settled with circular 
thatched huts, two of which had been reserved for 
us, and two of the Chief’s wives detailed as our 
servants. When we had arranged our huts and 
made ourselves comfortable, there followed formal 
calls and exchange of presents —“ bad as being am- 
bassador from the Celestial Empire, Tom.” 

After the evening meal, we were sitting, like old 
Kaspar, before our cottage door smoking, when we 
saw a large gathering of tribesmen evidently acting 
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under instructions. We heard the sound of mi- 
rambo and tom-tom, weird chanting and clapping 
of hands: the Chief was coming to escort us to the 
kotla. 

“Trot out your pipes and tobacco, partner, we’re 
in for a ‘ big feed’ and all the accompanying allure- 
ments — probably ‘high’ biltong in locust sauce, 
and anyway, calabashes of pink beer, though doubt- 
less you’d prefer ‘ Cape smoke ’!”’ 

But Webster was game. His only comment was 
an expressive silence. 

It was five days before we could pin Wazharo 
down to blue clay. Then, to our eager and expect- 
ant ears, we were told that as we had not arrived 
at the time agreed upon, he had told Chief Caliwe 
of his find and had given him a half interest for his 
daughter —“ worth many, many cattle,” rolling his 
eyes to heaven as if the stars stood for the cattle 
that were the value of his prize. ‘“ Chief show you 
blue clay. Chief give you price,” with an added 
prophecy to the effect that the thirty sovereigns he 
would gladly have sold it to us for would probably 
not now be considered. 

We had plenty of beads, small looking-glasses 
and limbo, but native knowledge of gold and silver 
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disclosed an unwelcome dénouement; our cash re- 
serves were small. Argument would be unavailing, 
signs of anxiety imperil success; we'd try indiffer- 
ence to blue clay and anger at Wazharo’s deceit — 
no feigning of the latter! 

Shaking my fist in his face, I said, “Son of a 
baboon, I’d as soon seek a zovel for sweet odors 
as your blue clay for white stones.” I called Chi- 
conga. “Go and bring your Chief here that I may 
tell him how Wazharo has robbed him of his fair 
daughter ”— a stiff mouthful, and I saw the twinkle 
in Tom’s eye. 

Wazharo’s face was a marvel of innocence and 
grief. 

“TI not forget Wazharo was Christian in church 
where good baas held the key. I love my baas, 
give him veldt of diamonds for thirty sovereigns, 
moons go by, he not come. What Chief says, I do.” 

Caliwe arrived and we smoked long before men- 
tion of blue clay, then haggled as long as a Nile 
tourist over an Assiut shawl. I finally agreed to 
pay thirty sovereigns when everything was in readi- 
ness for the start: two of Wazharo’s wives were to 
be our servants and hostages; if the black had lied, 
we could kill him; if the blue clay proved capable 
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of delivering the goods, thirty sovereigns more to 
said black. 

The object of our search was a little over a day’s 
journey, and we were up early next morning super- 
intending the loading of the pack. We had tried 
our best to live up to the native philosophy, that the 
visitations of God are not to be interfered with, but 
five days of such “ emphatic cordiality’’ had made 
us entirely willing for the sandy march again. 

We were ready. But where was the Chief? 
Where was Wazharo? Had they skipped? Web- 
ster declared that the whole business was worse than 
handling eels; and I had to remind him that the 
word “‘ Matabele ”’ means “ vanishing.” 

“‘ By George, but they live up to their name!” he 
replied. 

But what new ceremony was this? Here were 
Caliwe and Wazharo, the latter with his arms 
chained behind him and a hide rope about his body. 

“Sons of the lion, this snake was stealing away 
in the grass. He wants to keep white stones, but 
he shall show white man blue clay or he shall die 
and his wives Sulala and Manza shall be the for- 
feits.- 

We were not at all sanguine now as to there hav- 
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ing been a find. Had we “ plowed in faith to reap 
only experience?” We turned to Wazharo: 
“You heard the words of your Chief: if you do 
not show us the blue clay we are to kill you. Now, 
are you going to live or die?” 

“ Good baas, I show you blue clay.” 

We counted out the sovereigns and gave them to 
Caliwe. Just beyond the village, we took the chains 
off from our guide and looked him in the eye: 
“Plenty of stones, plenty of cattle. Make a break 
to escape, we shoot.” 

We were now on the main trail from Konje to 
Jagersfontein, going back in the general direction 
from which we had come. Wazharo went ahead 
like a foreloper; behind him, gun in hand, I led my 
horse, Zim; Sulala and Manza came on next lead- 
ing the pack horses; while Webster brought up the 
rear — a family trek, true to life! — Webster trying 
to look as unconcerned as an ape plotting mischief, 
but inside bubbling over. 

When we halted at noon, I took Wazharo aside 
to learn the reason of his strange behavior. 

“Good baas, my love for my Chief’s daughter 
has been my woe. She mocks my age. She makes 
my other wives mind her instead of me. I beat her. 
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She knock me down with a calabash. I say, ‘ Take 
back your daughter, I take back blue clay.’ Caliwe 
take back daughter and get very, very much lobola 
for her and he won’t divide with me. I run away 
to keep my blue clay. I show blue clay. I do not 
want baas to kill me.” 

I hastily said to Webster: “It’s the old story 
translated into Matabele money and women.” But 
we were confident that Wazharo had told the truth 
and we had the prospector’s mind to buoy us up. 

Toward noon we sighted a gemsbok, the beautiful 
South African antelope, grazing on the plateau, a 
rakish tilt to its marvelously long straight horns. 
Wazharo wanted to stalk the game for “ good baas.” 
But we had one object and that was blue clay. 

When the intensity of the day’s heat was past, 
we awoke our sleeping guide and his forfeits. Our 
way lay through a kloof, on the rocky sides of which 
a fine great koodoo tossed its corkscrew horns, and 
again Wazharo offered to bring the creature in to 
us; but we preferred Wazharo as a bird in the hand. 
The grass here was very high. 

Near sunset we began to climb a lone kopje and 
Wazharo said the goal was near. We saw granite 
and limestone and looked anxiously for the black 
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volcanic rock usually found near blue clay ; however, 
there was too much scrub to get a good idea of the 
formation. 

At nine o’clock we came to an open space where 
we could safely camp. Wazharo, child that he was, 
was anxious to disclose his secret at once, but we 
wanted daylight for that important event. I took 
the first watch. All were soon asleep—it was 
really needless for me to keep awake; and I was 
settling for a nap when Wazharo moved slightly. I 
stretched out apparently asleep. Soon the pawky 
black sat up. He listened. Assured that all was 
silent, he arose and with the stealthy tread of the 
beasts about him, started away from the camp. He 
carried a creese or Malay serpentine dagger. 

“Tsela! Isela!’’ I yelled, and covered him with 
my gun. He turned, fell on his knees: ‘“ Good 
baas, Wazharo going for water.”’ 

“Go back and lie down. If you make another 
break, PIl chain you again.” 

He returned and was soon asleep or else playing 
‘possum wonderfully well. 

Webster in due time took his watch and had a 
similar experience with the vanishing Kafir. “It’s 
perfectly evident that the fox is bent on making his 
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escape,” Webster said in the morning. “‘ What do 
you think it means? ” 

“ Mustn’t have nerves, Tom, if you are going to 
deal with natives. They are children, mere chil- 
dren of nature. Wazharo does not wish to sell for 
thirty sovereigns and will only show us the blue 
clay because he is dead scared of what will follow 
if he doesn’t.” 

Breakfast over, our tandem team was off. Ata 
fork in the path Wazharo took to the precipitous 
side of the hill; going a few rods, he left it for a 
big ledge, skirted the side of it for a short distance, 
stopped, and then bellowed, “See! See! Blue 
clay! Blue clay!” 

“ Hurrah!” I shouted back to Webster. “ Blue 
clay, sure as you’re born!” 

The surface showing was not large, but there it 
was, and it could not be a lone deposit. The big 
body was below. That which hundreds of pros- 
pectors had searched for in vain had been reserved 
for us. 

“‘Wazharo’s a trump. He shall have more cat- 
tle than he can bell.” 

It was no time for wasting words. I hastened to 
open up the pack for pick and shovel. Soldiers 
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“ digging themselves in” never worked harder or 
faster than Webster and I did for the next half hour. 

We stopped. We looked at one another. I ex- 
claimed — 

“A salted mine! Weare done for by a guileless 
pagan!” 

““ By a child of Nature,’’ was Webster’s retort. 

Where was Wazharo? We rushed to the fork 
in the path. Down the trail we saw him running 
like a deer. 

“ Shoot him.” 

‘Do it yourself,” shouted Webster, and I would 
have done so but the heathen scoundrel was out of 
range. 

We returned in silence to the pack where Sulala 
and Manza awaited our bidding. 

“You may keep both of the forfeits,” said Web- 
ster. 

“Your generosity is touching, Tom, but your an- 
tithesis is hardly alluring —a black inheritance in 
place of white stones! ” 

“ How — long — will — it — take — to — get — 
back — to — Jagersfontein?”’ I was perfectly con- 
scious of my suppressed measured speech forced out 
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by tremendous inward compression, and was relieved 
when Tom exploded. 

“What! go back to our friends, and the niggers 
—a signboard for fools! Not much. I’m off for 
U. S. A. I swing my pick for the last time in this 
accursed country,’ and with the pent-up exaspera- 
tion of a Moses he smote the ledge. The steel 
flashed fire, and a piece of rock rolled down at my 
feet, 

“T feel like throwing things myself,” and I picked 
it up to throw after Wazharo’s empty wake, and 
almost dropped it, so surprised was I at its weight. 
My eyes devoured it. IT WAS GOLD ORE. 

The villain had lugged the blue clay and planted 
it more wisely than he knew. 

Sulala and Manza took back strange tidings to 
Konje — of our need of men to work our mine, but 
evidently they said nothing to Wazharo for he never 
came to get his thirty sovereigns! 
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HIS story of Khama has been gathered 
mainly from the leaves of a diary written 
when the European scramble for African 

territory had nearly culminated, yet before its vast 
voiceless solitudes had been fully explored and when 
the value of possession was still an enigma. 

I had come out of South Africa with many di- 
vergent views, expressed by those of different racial 
standpoints and conflicting relations. For the min- 
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ing interests as forces for civilization were the re- 
verse of the commercialism which exploited the 
country at the expense of the friendless and ignorant 
native. 

The new immigrants as well as the old white 
settlers were too much inclined to disparage both 
the work and methods of the missionaries as im- 
practicable, and to ridicule as more than futile equal 
rights in law and service. With wealth among the 
natives reckoned in wives and cattle, their conver- 
sion and the abandonment of polygamy meant ap- 
plying the test that Christ asked of the rich young 
man who went away sorrowful. When I first vis- 
ited the compound of the Kimberley Mine where 
twenty-five hundred natives were employed, I at- 
tended the church where on every Sunday three 
separate services were held by preachers of different 
denominations, and yet there were but fifteen native 
converts. Would the difference be proportionately 
less if the communicants of the Christian world had 
to surrender their wealth before entering the pale 
of the church? 

Most of the missionaries whom I met —and no- 
ble self-sacrificing men they were—referred to 
Khama and the prosperous missions in Bechuana- 
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land in support of their claim of what would be 
ultimately accomplished among all native tribes. I 
had, however, good reasons for questioning the sin- 
cerity of Khama and the accuracy of their glowing 
reports of the religious work and tribal conditions 
among the Bamangwato, and I gave as my authority 
the entirely different statements of prominent offi- 
cials connected with the South African Republic. 
Among them was President Kruger, who had de- 
nounced Khama as an arch-hypocrite, subservient to 
English flattery and blinded by the despotic views 
of an absolute ruler, a soldier of fortune. He 
called him false to the black race and ready to fight 
other native tribes for pay and vengeance, as was 
proved by his alliance with England against Loben- 
gula. . 

The answer of the missionaries to these acctsa- 
tions was that the Boers were disqualified for im- 
partial judgment, as their racial prejudices were so 
strong that they honestly believed that God was God 
for the whites and not God for all: that while the 
Africander Dutch were a kindly, hospitable people, 
they held very narrow views of state sovereignty, 
which right or wrong, were paraded as lofty pa- 
triotism to justify their territorial encroachment on 
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Bechuanaland which the English alliance with 
Khama had thwarted. 

I found that it was universally acknowledged that 
no African chief had greater opportunities and re- 
sponsibilities in the solution of the problems of the 
Dark Continent than had Khama. But was he 
Khama the Good or Khama the Bad? Did he for 
ambition and selfish aggrandizement assist foreign 
invaders to conquer the native tribes, wrest their 
land from them, and send their chiefs into ex- 
ile? Or had his work and wars resulted in the 
weal of the native blacks through his treaty 
with England and the overthrow of savage bar- 
barism? 

As a help to a more correct decision I was glad 
of the opportunity to meet Khama and hear person- 
ally the story of his life; to listen to his description 
of Bechuanaland. We were both passengers on the 
Tantallon Castle, sailing from Cape Town on Au- 
gust 25, 1895, and landing sixteen days later at 
Plymouth, England. Khama was then about sixty- 
five years of age, tall, erect, modest but dignified, 
with an intellectual face. He spoke slowly, though 
without hesitation, but as one whose views were 
fully formed and inflexible. 
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“T am the son of the great chief Sekhome,” said 
Khama to me. “My mother was Ma-khame, 
daughter of Segokotlo. My tribe is the Bamang- 
wato who dwell in Bechuanaland in West Africa. 
Much of my country is rough and sterile and unfit 
for tillage. There are vast sand wastes known as 
the Great Thirst Lands where even grazing is not 
dependable, and I have known long stretches of 
time when if a fish had come among us, it would 
have had to wait two years for a swim. Then 
again the summer rains fall in abundance and the 
grass springs up quickly, the flowers bloom and 
much water lies in pools and small lakes. There 
is an invigorating freshness in the air, and the desert 
has disappeared. All is fruitful and fair. We 
raise big crops of mealy mealies and kafir corn and 
our cattle are sleek and fat. With abundant grass, 
game is plenty and the wild beeste, gnu, springbok 
and blesbok roam in countless bands stretching to 
the far horizon; lions, leopards, wolves, wild dogs, 
and jackals hover around these antelopes, their prey, 
and if let alone do not disturb man. But a hunted 
or wounded lion will fearlessly charge an impi or 
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a regiment and many a rash hunter and warrior has 
been the victim of this monarch of the veldt. In 
our almost inaccessible thorn forests the wild os- 
trich rears its young and here zebras and giraffes 
hide when pursued by hunters. Herds of elephants 
from the jungles of the North trail through Be- 
chuana on their way to the open veldt where their 
big tusks await the trader in the huts of my people. 

“There have been years when the rains came not 
to Bechuanaland and beneath cloudless skies the 
veldt grew hard as flint. No water flowed in the 
river bed and from early dawn until far into the 
night our women waited their turn at the spruit; 
then it was that famine crept slowly but steadily 
upon us and our hearts were weary and sick. The 
rain wizards were reviled and the prayers of the 
Christians mocked. But when doom seemed at our 
very door and there was despair on all sides, the 
clouds have come and the rains descended and we 
were saved. 

“Naturally an improvident people, these famine 
periods taught me the importance of thrift and of 
saving against evil days to avoid being at the 
mercy of the traders. Caravans of Arabs used to 
visit my tribe frequently, taking much and giving 
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little. Perhaps they had been to the coast with 
slaves and returned with goods for barter. How I 
hated those crafty small-eyed traders! It was no 
wonder that I thought white an off color and the 
symbol of depravity and low cunning until I met 
Dr. Livingstone. 

““T was a small boy when I first saw this doctor 
of blessed memory. His gracious and dignified 
bearing, his earnest entreaty and solemn worship 
of the Unknown God greatly appealed to me; for 
the Duker antelope, the totem of our tribe, I had 
never felt any reverence. Worship is so universal 
an inheritance that I do not understand why the fire 
of heathen devotion had always burned low in me, 
unless because I abhorred its attendant savagery. 
The immoral customs in heathen rites were horrible 
and revolting. I hated the cruelty practiced on 
women by drunken tribesmen; after the orgies 
around the beer-pots there could be heard the wail- 
ings of poor ill-treated wives. I had to listen in 
silence, but always in my heart despising the bru- 
tality. No way of relief seemed open then, but now 
I know that God was listening and was preparing a 
way of escape. The superstition of centuries en- 
veloped our tribe. We lived only for the day and 
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reveled in the whirl of the senses; considerations be- 
yond self, involving personal sacrifice for others, 
were unknown attributes. 

“ Such was our condition when the native runners 
reported that a traveler with his color lost or com- 
pletely faded and not dingy white like the Arabs 
was traveling toward the rising sun in a long cart 
drawn by bullocks; that he had the Kafir tongue of 
the far off tribe of Sechuana, a dialect much like 
ours; that instead of bartering, he freely gave the 
medicines which healed the sick and confounded the 
witch doctors; that often in his talk he turned leaves 
which later I learned meant reading from the Bible, 
which was printed in the Sechuana language, and 
that he taught all who wished how to read. They 
said that he called his venerated totem God who was 
everywhere and must be obeyed; that no one — not 
even a big chief — could have more than one wife 
and she must not be treated as a slave, and that 
bogadi— the purchase of wives by cattle — must 
be abolished and the woman allowed to accept or 
reject the suitor. 

“The reports of these strange doctrines greatly 
amused Sekhome, though such teachings were too 
impractical to excite his fears. Curiosity and won- 
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der gave a welcome to the traveling guest and Liv- 
ingstone was given permission to speak in the khotla. 
The people gathered from far and near, and the 
eager crowd pressing as close as possible to the place 
of audience clamored for the speaker to come into 
the open where all could hear. There was absolute 
silence when the Chief conducted the stranger to 
the front. When after a brief prayer and reading 
from the Bible the Doctor began to speak, a strange 
awe filled me, and though I could not comprehend 
the mysteries of the new revelation, I had an irre- 
sistible impulse to be taught. To my bewildered vi- 
sion came the first glimpse of the Christ Child; he 
seemed very near me, and I think without know- 
ing it I prayed. When Livingstone asked, ‘ Who 
of you will be God’s men hereafter?’ I was most 
anxious that my father should speak the word that 
should free us from pagan shackles. But he was 
silent and unmoved. Then I held up my hand and 
bowing low to my father chief asked permission to 
speak; but he was suspicious, and fearing lest we 
both be bewitched, bade me keep quiet. Though I 
knew the chief must be obeyed, still I ventured fur- 
ther entreaty. Then Sekhome cursed me and bade 
me go at once to the hut of my mother, and trem- 
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blingly I obeyed, not daring to yield to my intense 
desire to throw in publicly then and there my lot 
with the God of this wonderful stranger. 

“ After the tribesmen were dismissed my mother 
told me that Sekhome had said to Livingstone, 
“Your medicines are good but your talk is bad and 
seditious. How can a man be a big chief unless he 
is muchly wived? Hereafter weigh well your words 
lest you live only as my antelope totem.’ 

“ Livingstone’s reply, though kindly, was fearless, 
and Sekhome, curious to learn more of the strange 
land and people from whence the Doctor came, con- 
cealed his displeasure though he could not help boast- 
ing that his wives were as numerous as the stars in 
the magellan, and that he would not part with any 
of them unless by so doing he could increase his 
cattle holdings. For me, his son and heir, to accept 
the new doctrines was intolerable disloyalty, so 
when he saw me standing by the reed door of the 
hut of my mother listening as he talked with Living- 
stone, he was very angry. I was taken into the 
hut, cursed again and again, and ordered to leave 
for one of the distant cattle posts before daybreak. 
I obeyed and never saw Livingstone again. 

“Indignation at this unjust treatment filled. my 
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whole being, and it was many years afterwards 
(May 6, 1860) that I was publicly baptized by Rev. 
H. C. Schulenburg, the Hanoverian missionary sta- 
tioned at Shoshong. On that day came many mem- 
ories of the past: how Livingstone had gladly be- 
come an exile; how he had braved the desert and 
the jungle, a wanderer with little rest, weighted with 
the destinies of millions of souls; how he willingly 
faced a grave in forgotten wilds, little thinking that 
his lowly loyal followers would bear his body long 
leagues for many moons to the sea and to an Eng- 
lish ship. 

“Faulty as was my apprehension of the truth the 
holy man taught, still I have wondered if I was not 
his first convert in the Dark Continent in that I for- 
sook heathen rites and customs. Chief Sechele of 
the Bakwena tribe and father of Chief Sebele, who 
is now with us on this steamer, is acknowledged to 
be the first native to make public confession of the 
Christian religion. He began nobly and earnestly 
and ought never to have grown cold and forgetful. 
His indunas, warriors, and women, however, would 
not accept the change, and Sechele, wroth at this, 
declared to Livingstone that as he could not convert 
the people by preaching, he himself would call the 
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headmen and command them to beat all the men, 
women, and children with the sjambok until they 
should beg for a full dose of religion. It is useless 
to say that Livingstone would not sanction a forced 
following. 

“Sechele gave up all save his head wife and 
while Livingstone remained was true to the new 
faith. But after the good Doctor had gone to an- 
other mission, Sechele grew weary of his isolation; 
his polygamous wives returned and he had a large 
family. His calabashes were refilled and his old 
and baser self again asserted itself. But God is 
good. Near the end of his life, Sechele had one 
more chance, and his joy at being again received 
into the church was pathetic. Sechele’s debt, my 
debt, the debt of all the black races of Africa to 
Livingstone can never be paid, and not until in the 
sweep of the centuries when time is past and all who 
have dwelt in the jungles, on the lonely mountains, 
and the vast dismal veldts of our continent hear the 
final call will Livingstone’s great work be ended. 

“It was not long before my father sent for me 
to come home. He received me kindly and I was 
accorded the homage due the heir. And then fol- 
lowed monotonous years which brought few changes 
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to Shoshong. There were no clocks, no sun-dials, 
no calendars to mark time, but many moons had 
risen and set, and I knew that I was no longer a 
boy, but a man; and I knew that I loved Malisa. 
Now Malisa was the daughter of Chukudu, chief 
headman. Chukudu demanded many bullocks, for 
he saw that my love was strong and fixed; but Sek- 
home said that the price was too high for Malisa and 
that he would present me with another bride, as a 
man in love, he said, was a poor hand at a trade. 
But I knew my own mind. Malisa and I were mar- 
ried, and happy have I always been that nothing 
changed my decision. 


III 


“ Sekhome was very fond of the rain-making 
wizard Peletona, whose daughter he had chosen for 
my polygamous wife. In vain I assured Sekhome 
that I preferred more cattle to more wives. ‘ Son,’ 
replied Sekhome, ‘ you shall have both, more cattle 
and more wives; from my herds shall come cattle 
to increase your holdings and cattle also for Pele- 
tona, for he and I have agreed on the bogadi and 
his daughter is now making ready for you the 
kraal.’ 
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“¢ Command me to become the least of our tribe, 
a herder of cattle on the farthest station, bid me 
seek the elephant in the jungle to fill your hut with 
ivory, or send me to the lions’ lair; banish me to 
the arid desert wastes where food fails and thirst 
rages, or harder than all, make me to give up all 
right to sit in the chair of the Chief, but do not ask 
me to violate conscience,’ I replied. 

“On bended knees I awaited my sentence. He 
tried persuasion, but when I shook my head sadly, 
Sekhome said, ‘Be true to thy chief, thy father. 
The idle and vain dreams of Livingstone and Schu- 
lenburg give no zest to life, but much cattle, many 
wives, full beer-pots will gladden your heart. Pray, 
too, if you must; you shall have two totems, God 
and the Duker Antelope.’ Father certainly was 
generous to me and could not understand why I 
could not blend his belief and mine in dual life, and 
while I was still protesting, the solution of the 
trouble seemed to come to him, for he said, ‘Go 
now, son, to your hut; I'll have the witch doctors 
free you of your evil spell: return when the day 
first breaks and give me the word thy chief de- 
mands as his due.’ 

“The sun had been long asleep and the moon 
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was far on its way, but no food had passed my lips 
and no sleep came to my relief. Treason or no trea- 
son, my decision was made. But what was to be . 
my fate? Home never seemed so dear. My wife 
and babe were sleeping peacefully, unconscious of 
my peril, when I closed the reed door and stepped 
out into the dim light of early morning. As I drew 
near the Khotla I saw Sekhome standing alone and 
waiting for me. I had hardly knelt before him 
when he took my hand and raising me said, ‘ Are the 
commands of your Chief to be obeyed or despised? 
Are you worthy of your sire, or have you traitor 
blood in your veins? Speak.’ With sinking heart 
and fumbled words I defended my love and loyalty 
and tried to explain the law of conscience. But 
Sekhome could not understand and his face grew 
bitterly stern while he cursed me again and again; 
unless the sacred duty of preserving tribal authority 
and traditions demanded it, I knew that he would 
not kill me. For a moment he stood still and the 
struggle within showed itself on the strong face; 
then shaking his spear threateningly, he bade me 
seek the hut of my mother, saying I was to remain 
there until sent for. My mother was not to speak 
to me but to constantly point her finger in shame. 
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But a mother is a mother. In the stillness of night 
she bent lovingly over me and whispered that there 
was terrifying news for the Chief; our runners had 
come in and reported that a great force of the Mata- 
beles under the command of Moselekatse were 
marching on Shoshong and had already raided the 
cattle stations, killed many of the herders, and 
seized their wives and daughters. 

“T felt a weight lifted from my heart for I 
dreaded less a hostile tribe than a hostile father and 
chief, and I knew that I should be needed. 

“My mother hastened back to the place of au- 
dience. Sekhome had risen from the chief’s chair 
and with eager words was setting forth plans for 
meeting the foe. Every warrior was needed and 
my religion was forgotten as he bade my mother 
send me to the place of audience at once. 

“Tt was a proud moment when Sekhome led me 
to the front of the Khotla and placed me in com- 
mand of the young warriors who knew how to 
speak with their guns. 

“The listless indolence of the African village 
was quickly changed into bustling activity. The 
women gathered and prepared the food necessary 
for the march and in camp, and we who wear s0 lit- 
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tle either in peace or war were speedily equipped. 
The sun was hardly hid when the warriors, ready 
for the fray, gathered about the roasted bullocks 
and the beer-pots for the usual final feast which 
was to stir their fighting blood. When they were 
gorged and well drunken they put on their ostrich 
plumes which waved in the lurid light and cast shad- 
ows of heroic size, then, keeping time to the weird 
beat of drums, they fairly shook the earth in their 
noisy dances. Finally Sekhome yielded to my ad- 
vice that no more beer be drunk and ordered the 
bivouac, lest our warriors should be unfit for rapid 
march and choice of battle ground when the scouts 
should bring word as to the movements of the 
enemy. 

“Long and late my father and I sat in the coun- 
cil chamber and discussed the plan of campaign. I 
felt no need for sleep. All I had or hoped for was 
in the balance; a chief and the son of a chief has 
much more at stake than a tribesman. 

“‘ The fires were burning low when I commanded 
my headman to arouse the warriors and form them 
into impis or regiments. The cavalry was to lead 
and I was to ride at their head; behind were massed 
the men armed with assegais and those with long 
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bows and poisoned arrows. Contrary to the usual 
custom of making a boisterous march and thus at- 
tempting to terrify the foe at a distance, 1 deemed 
it wise to go as quietly as possible until we should 
sight the enemy and then to sweep down upon them, 
beating the assegais on the shields and making a 
great uproar until near enough to strike deadly 
blows. 

“ At length all was in readiness. The older men 
who were left to guard Shoshong with the women 
and children cheered and clapped their hands and 
waved farewells until we were out of sight. For 
nearly two suns the march was monotonous and 
weary with no tidings of the enemy and nothing to 
feed our enthusiasm. We rested only in the heat 
of midday and early night. Near sunset on the 
second day our scouts reported that they had dis- 
covered the Matabele in camp just behind the moun- 
tain where they were gorging themselves with 
roasted bullocks taken from our cattle posts. 

“T gave orders to go into camp, to be quiet, light 
no fires, and to eat our cold mealy meal with wa- 
ter alone. There was loyal obedience; not a beer- 
pot was opened and no war dance cheered their 
spirits —no chanting even for those who were 
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about to die. After the sentries were set, I lay 
down but not to sleep. I looked up into the peerless 
glory of the African sky, and the beauty of the 
stars and the magellan clouds might have held 
me too long had not the moon warned me that it 
was time to order the call and food prior to the 
march. 

“ Noiselessly but swiftly we advanced. In the 
hush as the morning broke we saw the outposts of 
the enemy. We were unheralded until the barking 
of the dogs aroused them. The Matabeles are not 
cowards and with speed obeyed the order to mass 
in columns while the thunder of their curses at the 
Bamangwatos was distinctly heard. 

“T commanded the cavalry to charge, and gal- 
lantly they swept down upon the foe, pouring forth 
a pitiless and deadly fire. The enemy’s center broke 
and fled, but reformed and faced about, now well 
supported on their flanks. My impis of infantry 
beating their shields with their spears and making 
a horrible din had pressed forward to the place va- 
cated by the cavalry, and then dividing, back to 
back, they faced the right and left flanks of the 
enemy. My cavalry now attempted to surround 
them and made a fierce attack on the enemy’s rear. 
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They turned and fought us from all directions like 
very demons, but not for long; they were soon seen 
to waver, there was a pause and then they turned 
and fled. The victors started in hot pursuit, but I 
gave command that further slaughter cease and that 
no one should desecrate or rob the dead, save to take 
all assegais, shields, bows and arrows from the fallen 
and from the prisoners, these to be carried to Sho- 
shong as trophies. We were glad next to rescue 
the captured wives and daughters of our herders 
who had been killed and to recover largely the cat- 
tle taken from the outposts. That which gave me 
keenest pleasure, however, was the sending of a run- 
ner to inform Sekhome of our victory —I who so 
recently had been sent away like a naughty child to 
await punishment. 

“ Not very long ago the vanquished prisoners be- 
came the slaves of the conquerors; this I could never 
allow, and our captives were released with warn- 
ings that raids must cease and our remote herders 
be unmolested else a dreadful vengeance would fol- 
low. 

“ After resting for a day we proudly set our faces 
‘homeward. We were a league away from Sho- 
shong when Sekhome met us accompanied by most 
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of the villagers who, beating their drums, greeted us 
with a wild and deafening applause. My father 
grasped my hands and bowed low before me. On 
the night of the great feast celebrating the victory 
Sekhome placed me in the Chief’s chair while he 
mingled with the tribesmen. I was again the 
Chief's favorite son — his legal heir. While our 
Christian services were not seriously interfered 
with, it was increasingly evident that Sekhome was 
seeking to win me by deference, smiles and flattery 
as well as by snares and revels of a baser sort. Loy- 
alty to the chief was the foundation of tribal power, 
and however much might be borne on each side, such 
a situation could not long remain without serious 
break and fatal division. ‘The crisis was near and 
its climax was reached during the celebration of 
the Bogueira, or circumcision. With brothers as 
numerous as the leaves of the forest, I had hoped 
that I should not be missed in the procession, but 
the command was given that I should march with 
the Chief and the issue must be met. I soon heard 
the din of the big state drum for the march of the 
Bogueira had begun. There was a halt by the 
hedge at my hut and Sekhome bade me fall in line. 
I came to the front and bowed low in homage to 
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my chief; I swore my loyalty and love, but I refused 
to join in pagan rites. 

“Tn an instant the smiling Sekhome was blind 
with rage. I was publicly disinherited; I merited 
death, and it was the Chief’s right duty to inflict it, 
but the father could not do this; the headmen were 
beckoned to come forward and spear me with their 
assegais. But the warriors who had fought with 
me against the Matabele roared their dissent till a 
riot seemed imminent. The wily Sekhome raised 
his hand for silence and with his usual shrewdness 
gained the applause of the men by saying that it was 
his highest pleasure to listen to the wishes of his 
mighty warriors; then, as if nothing had happened, 
he ordered the procession to proceed, and my im- 
mediate peril was over. 

“Time drifts on monotonously in an African vil- 
lage — no books, no history, and the past forgotten 
in the present. Stratagems, wiles, plots, and 
counter plots grew fat; Christianity became more 
unpopular and many even among the friendly 
pagans took a hand in making trouble for me, thus 
to win the approval of Sekhome. So I determined 
to wander beyond the silence of the near-to veldt 
and seek a home in the far hill country. 
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“Several moons had passed since Sekhome had 
sent for me to come to the place of audience, and 
unsummoned I would not bid him farewell. Home 
is never so dear as when we are parting from it, 
and leaving Shoshong meant cutting the heart- 
strings. My wife, my son, my herdsman with the 
cattle and family belongings were already on the 
trail and still I lingered, listening to the birds sing- 
ing in the mimosa trees; I watched the dawn, the 
flowers coming into bloom — nothing escaped my 
sensitive nerves; but resolutely I mounted my horse 
and rode away. My destination was the thatched 
village of Serne in the mountains where the wild 
plantain grows, the manioc fruits, and the grass is 
tall and sweet, and where there is game in abun- 
dance. The next few months held a great surprise 
for me —the best tribesmen and bravest warriors 
of the Bamanguato followed me. We prospered 
greatly and all was well. 

“ The lightning that talks to the white man over 
the wires and through the poles has nothing to say to 
us; tidings, good or bad, travel slowly and many 
moons had risen and waned ere I learned that 
Sekhome, wrathful and bitter against his own, had 
made the much-wived Macheng chief. 
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“The rights of blood tingle in the veins. The 
eldest son of a chief who could meekly forego his 
due must indeed be made of stolid clay; Sekhome’s 
rank injustice stirred my soul. I was free to act 
and had a strong right arm with which to strike for 
my inheritance when Sekhome should be no more, 
and I could patiently bide my time. 

““Macheng was despotic and cruel; his avarice 
knew no bounds. He stalked and smelled out those 
rich in wives and cattle and when they were not 
killed in the frenzy roused by the witch doctors, 
they would be found in lonely places pierced with 
assegais. The tribesmen were terror. stricken. 
Whose turn would come next? No one knew, and 
no one with an enemy was safe. Poisoned arrows 
tell no tales, and the more cowardly assassins real- 
ized their advantage in the covert over the spear in 
the open. With every moon deserters from Sho- 
shong increased the number of my followers; some 
were rich and some were poor. Many came whose 
only possessions were carried on the heads of the 
women or in bundles by the men; others drove herds 
of bullocks, and a few in wagons and on pack oxen. 
These all revered me as the rightful heir of Sek- 
home ; I could not have commanded more loyalty and 
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obedience had I been actually seated in the chief’s 
chair. 

““Meanwhile the Matabele spies had reported the 
depletion at Shoshong and the opportunity as fa- 
vorable for revenge and conquest. Had they made 
a sudden and determined attack, they might perhaps 
have gained the day; but first came a few raids 
at remote cattle stations, then hunters on lonely 
trails were ambushed and killed. The frequency of 
these depredations so alarmed Sekhome that he 
threw pride to the winds and sent messengers im- 
ploring me to return and sit next to him in the 
chief’s chair.— Macheng would be silent when I 
spoke, and if I would again smite the Matabele I 
should henceforth be free to pray and sing and be 
as happy as one could be who was so badly off as 
to have but one wife! But as I look backward, it 
seems to me the lure of battle was the strongest pull. 
I did not hesitate, and once more I marched against 
our ancient foe. We met in the Pass of Manako- 
longme, and once more the victory was ours. 

“ Again I was welcomed home with all the honors 
of a conqueror, and for a while peace and brotherly 
love outwardly prevailed. Gradually we again 
found ourselves in the midst of troubles and wor- 
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ries; the cattle of the Christians mysteriously dis- 
appeared, and when the charred bones were found, 
it was plain that the slaughter and roasting had been 
done by tribesmen ; then the Christian herders on the 
far outposts were ambushed and killed and their 
wives appropriated in polygamy and as slaves. It 
was evident that a conflict was inevitable, and not 
with surrounding tribes, but between the clans of our 
own people. Paganism and polygamy appealed to 
the majority, but fortunately the bravest warriors 
were with me; though fewer in numbers, we were 
better armed and knew when and how to strike to 
best advantage. Both factions lived in an armed 
truce. We had pitched our camp outside of Sho- 
shong, but even there we were not safe from the 
assassin ; spears from hidden assailants were hurled 
into the huts when the reed doors were open, so that 
our women and children were kept in constant 
terror. 

“T summoned the headmen for council. We 
decided that before the blaze of the next sun-up we 
would capture the kloof which controlled the waters 
of Leshoho, for it had been long since any rain had 
fallen, and that spruit was our tribe’s sole depend- 
ence for water. Night came on and there was abso- 
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lute stillness. The stars worked for us, withholding 
their light, and so silently did our warriors approach 
that the enemy were unconscious of our movements 
until we had captured the sentries guarding the 
fountain. Possession of the water in a thirsty land 
means holding the key to life — we would not have 
retreated if we could, and we could not if we would. 
We must pay the toll. 

“T now sent a runner to the main village below 
to demand the surrender of Sekhome’s impis and 
that my half-brother Raditbadi be sent to me as a 
hostage. The messenger was not allowed to re- 
turn. Then I saw my own brother Khamane giving 
orders and forming the impis in battle array. I 
knew that his forces vastly outnumbered mine, but I 
knew, too, that they were poorly armed, badly disci- 
plined, and beer-soaked. They mistook our silence 
and inaction for fear, and when the order for the 
charge was given, started on a trot amid a din of 
drums and beating of shields. If noise could kill, 
we should soon be dead. 

“ T rode in front of my warriors, and gave strict 
orders not to fire until the word was given, and to 
save arrows and assegais for close range. 

“The enemy’s speed told on their strength, for as 
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they approached nearer and nearer they could only 
chant their battle songs in quavering tones and spent 
breath. When the nearest column was a little short 
of an assegai throw I gave the order to fire. Vol- 
ley after volley did deadly work. The assailants 
wavered, then turned and showed flying heels. The 
enemy must be pursued and captured, but there is 
little joy of battle when it is against those of one’s 
own household, and glad indeed was I to see that 
Khamane made a safe escape, and still happier to 
find, a little later when we had taken the whole of 
Shoshong that my father had fled unharmed. 

“T hoped that the heathen had now learned a few 
needful lessons; our religion was not to be mocked; 
Christians were not to be robbed of their cattle; 
poisoned arrows must not speed from ambush. 
Polygamy, deep-seated in their hearts from the 
practice of centuries, could only be rooted out by 
time, but weighing carefully my power, I did dare 
to abolish bogadi; to announce that forced marriages 
must cease, the consent of the woman being hence- 
forth necessary for matrimony. It was also decreed 
that flogging of wives and grown daughters would 
no longer be allowed, and that the women in future 
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would be tried by audience in the Khotla for misde- 
meanors and crimes on the same terms as the men 
— in short, that the reign of brute force was ended. 
I also commanded that men must share in the work 
and no longer live on the field labors of wives and 
daughters. The horrible neck-yokes were burned 
and the slave-chains destroyed. Taskmasters would 
no longer inflict cruel scars, for our former slaves 
the Bakalahari and Masarwa would be free and 
brother tribesmen, owning their cattle and retaining 
their crops; no longer should they be forced to live 
on roots and refuse. We needed all our Kafir corn 
for food, yet there were many murmurings when I 
commanded my headman to spill on the ground any 
beer found hereafter in Bechuanaland. Ours is an 
arid land and to forbid the wizard rain-makers from 
practicing their harmless superstition I knew would 
be most unwise. Missionaries of various denom- 
inations treked to Bechuanaland and have lived 
among our tribe ever since. The Bible was trans- 
lated into our tongue and old and young were 
taught to read. I gave four hundred Bibles one 
Sunday to four hundred children who had com- 
mitted to memory the whole of the Gospel of John. 
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IV 

“ You ask how long ago the events occurred which 
made me chief? Then I knew time only in moons, 
and I may not be right in my reckoning the white 
man’s way, but I think I have been chief since 1872. 
I was glad to be chief, but paternal ties lie deeper 
than the roots of the thorn-tree, and to think of 
Sekhome as an exile and an outcast wrung my heart. 
In his mad flight he had left his wives and was living 
at Kanjo, forsaken and in utter loneliness. So I 
sent my wagon for him, bidding him to return as 
my father and my chief that he might receive the 
homage due to birth and greatness. He was glad to 
come, for he knew that my words were not lightly 
spoken. When he was once more seated in the 
chief’s chair and the tribesmen were commanded to 
obey him in local matters, his cup of joy seemed 
full and for a time all went well. But habit is 
strong; Sekhome’s was a masterful nature; the 
Africa before Livingstone was the Africa he knew 
and loved. And so old ways and savage customs 
were revived. Pagan orgies were to him sacred 
ceremonies. He could not be reconciled to having 
the Bakalahari and Masarwa treated as brethren and 
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enjoying equal rights. He chafed under the neces- 
sary restraints placed upon his wishes and finally 
his conspiracies developed into a carefully planned 
plot for my overthrow and death and the restoration 
of Macheng. But paganism was doomed; the better 
way had come to stay. And when ere long an 
English trader brought word that ‘ brandy had civil- 
ized Macheng from off the face of the earth,’ the 
time seemed ripe for bringing matters to a crisis 
and settling permanently the question of supremacy. 

“So I sent the chief counselor to the hut of Sek- 
home with the news of the death of Macheng and 
with the warning that his intrigues had passed the 
limit of endurance, and that at the wake of day 
the indunas would convene in the Khotla for his 
trial. 

“The intervening hours were most painful. 
How would the problem be solved? 

“ At daybreak I went to the Khotla. The in- 
dunas sat in silence. Had Sekhome scorned the 
summons and defied my power? A messenger was 
sent to his hut. It was deserted. Later we learned 
that he feared he would be put to death unless he 
became a Christian! and this the peaceable gospel of 
the Nazarene! The light had lingered long for 
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the poor immeshed soul of the pagan chief, but it 
seemed impossible to admit its rays. 

“For long uncounted seasons God _ blessed 
Bechuanaland. The tribesmen were happy and con- 
tented. But finally there came a time when the 
heat of the sun was constant ; the moon was dry, the 
skies cloudless. The fields grew yellow and sere, 
even the reeds by the water-courses turned brown. 
Hunger and distress stared at close range. Every 
mouthful eaten by a tribesman meant one less 
mouthful for a suffering brother. God was cursed. 
The wizard rain-makers demanded the use of the 
Khotla, and the witch-doctors with their fetich 
charms stirred up discontent. There were murmur- 
ings against my rule and rebellion was in the air. 

“‘T remembered that in my wanderings as an exile 
I had crossed a land where the plantains grew like a 
forest. Was it still unchanged? At any rate it 
was the only hope. I commanded the tribesmen to 
asssemble by the Khotla at the next light of day. 
And a sullen crowd it was. Evil leers and spiteful 
gestures greeted my first words. ‘ Will you die of 
thirst in a barren desert when beyond the distant 
mountains the good God has prepared for us the roar 
of the waterfall and a murmuring river which sings 
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of plenty? Will you eat roots and dried grass and 
your stomachs ache with leanness, or will you fol- 
low me where the plantains do not wither and the 
mealy mealies should never fail to tassel?’ 

“T could see their faces change from scorn and 
hatred to hope and devotion. I knew they would 
follow their chief. Poor as we were, and forlorn 
as was our state, though we had few recent joys and 
much sorrow and distress, each home had its special 
view of sky and ground and the mimosa trees cast 
shadows that we loved; the water pots, the baskets 
and woven mats, the grass cloth and the wooden 
pillows were treasures that were dearer amidst the 
old nooks than seemed possible anywhere else. 
Our only connection with the past was in the graves 
we were deserting. So it was not strange that the 
women wailed, the children cried, and the faces of 
the warriors were grave when the exodus began. I 
led the way and long lines of our people and their 
belongings stretched over the whole seventy miles 
to our new home. 

“This new town of Palapye I divided into five 
groups of villages with headmen in each; the outly- 
ing land was fairly distributed according to the 
number of the field workers. The tribesmen were 
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given choice of location in the order of arrival. 
The Khotla was pitched on a high hill amid thick 
trees. There was an abundance of mimosa, ele- 
phant, and fig trees, of wild creepers, flowering 
aloes, and the candelabra cactus. A little outside 
the village was the kloof with its narrow gorge and 
the waterfall that knew no silence, and beyond as 
far as the eye could see was the vast veldt bordered 
by the dim blue of rugged mountains. The new 
cattle posts were green with abundant verdure. 
“You may think that such deliverance from fear 
and famine into peace and plenty must have assured 
years of quiet and contentment. Not so. Con- 
tinual struggle is always the price paid for advance- 
ment, and we were no exception. There were 
thirty-five thousand inhabitants in Palapye and only 
fifteen hundred were connected with churches. 
Polygamy flourished in spite of the freedom of 
choice given to women. European and Arab trad- 
ers brought fiery liquors and depravity and infamous 
practices followed in its wake. But our troubles 
could not all be laid at the door of the unprincipled 
foreigner. The Trek-Boers from the Transvaal 
sought to deprive us of the untilled acres in the game 
districts of Bechuanaland and to hem in the range 
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of our cattle posts. Then, too, the raids of savage 
tribes became more frequent, and their cruelties to 
captives made life a horror and death a boon. Thus 
my portion was one of constant conflict from foes 
without and within. 

“So when the Great White Queen sent her wise 
men across the seas and over the veldt for a talk, 
our headmen and I were ready and glad to accept 
the English Protectorate. In the treaty it was stip- 
ulated that no strong drink should enter the terri- 
tory of the Bamangwato; that our land should be 
held in tribal sovereignty and not be salable; that 
our cattle stations should be unmolested, and that 
we should have unrestricted hunting privileges. 

“T agreed for the Bamangwatos that our tribe 
would fight with England against her native African 
foes and that our best runners could be comman- 
deered to go on the spoor or track of the white 
enemy of my ally whenever English rights were 
menaced. We deemed it a great epoch even though 
we were on the outskirts of British civilization. 
How I exulted when the flag of the Queen was un- 
furled above the Khotla! We had not long to wait 
before our loyalty to the new allegiance was tested. 

“ Native runners had reported that a great dance 
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was to be held by the Matabele with big feasting and 
a heap of full beer-pots, when Lobengula, their chief, 
would decide the fate of the gold-hunters employed 
by the Chartered Company; whether the prospec- 
tors and miners would be driven from Matabeleland 
and the North County by the warriors massed in 
impis and in battle array, or be ambushed and mas- 
sacred by scattered war parties awaited the chief's 
verdict when the feast was over. At once my best 
spies and runners were sent to watch this gathering 
and report the decision. 

“And right here let me tell you what I know of 
the unconquered Lobengula, ruling in pride and ar- 
rogance — not Lobengula, a fugitive, deserted and 
hiding in a Zambesi jungle. He was the last great 
savage chief of South Africa, a despotic tyrant with 
vast possessions in land, cattle and wives. Life was 
taken or spared according to his word. His war- 
riors were the heroes of many fierce battles and the 
conquerors of various tribes whom he had treated 
so generously and shrewdly that they had become 
the loyal allies and willing subjects of his enlarged 
domains. 

“ My spies reported that after all the places of 
audience had been filled to suffocation, as far as the 
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eye could reach warriors seemed like devils to spring 
from the ground; and that in the lurid light of the 
camp fires and the light from the roasting bullocks, 
the fierce warriors looked like giants. After the 
feasting there was the weird beat of drums and the 
dance began. Wilder and wilder it grew. The 
pledge of blood brotherhood was renewed amidst 
ferocious yells and horrible oaths which echoed 
far in the distance, while their acts were like animals 
devoid of shame and decency. When they grew 
weary and hoarse, they chanted evil incantations 
which were expected to throw a numbing and help- 
less spell over their foes. There was a hush when 
Lobengula rose from his chair and said, ‘ Tribes- 
men, warriors, hail and hear! At the earliest break 
of the second day let the impis mass in columns and 
march as one army to war.’ The ground fairly 
shook with the stamp of applauding feet when tiis 
brief speech was ended. Then calabash after cala- 
bash was emptied until drunken and weary the men 
lay down to rest without even posting a sentry. 
When their eyes grew heavy and the breathing was 
loud, my spies stole quietly away and when beyond 
hearing ran until sun-up. 

“ On the third night after the spies had left the 
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camp of Lobengula I heard a voice, ‘ Chief, we are 
back from the Matabeles. Shall we speak further 
or wait until your rest is over?’ I bade them enter 
at once, and when I knew all and had given them 
the merited praise and thanks, sent them to their 
huts for food and rest while I planned how to save 
the wandering scattered gold seekers, settlers and 
hunters — how to give fullest protection to our 
white friends. The light of the setting moon was 
dim when I met the headmen in council. I weighed 
their words well and decided as well as I knew how. 
Runners were selected who were at once to notify 
the English at Bulawayo and outlying districts. 
The women were bidden to gather plantain, mealy 
meal and biltong for the use of the regiments. 
The warriors were to march at break of the next 
day bearing north by north-east, and the scouts the 
coming night as soon as the moon commenced to 
climb, the latter to scatter widely, warning the set- 
tlers and miners of the uprising, and then to report 
to me where the English would mass for defense. I 
was anxious and eager for news, but the silence of 
the desert was unbroken and shadowless. The veldt 
and I were not strangers. I knew that unless we 
speedily met the English our runners bad been too 
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late. Mounted on my horse I was scanning the 
horizon when I saw a scout running at great speed 
toward us, and spurring my horse I soon came up 
with him. He was so spent that he could hardly 
talk, but I soon learned that the Border Police, the 
English prospectors and hunters were but a few 
leagues away and had built a laager on a high plateau 
overlooking the Swigneri River. While we were 
talking another runner arrived and reported that 
Gambo, a son-in-law of Lobengula, was in command 
of the Matabeles. He said that they were taking a 
midday rest just behind a lone mountain which was 
in plain view. The warriors were now at hand and 
halted to learn the news and await instructions, 

“Orders were soon given for a rapid march to 
the river, with as little noise as possible that the 
enemy might not know that our forces had been 
united. Before nightfall we arrived at the camp of 
our English allies where we were received with 
waving flags and hearty cheers. 

“When the moon was dim I set out with my 
chosen scouts to reconnoiter and learn what I could 
of Gambo’s forces and movements. We had not 
far to go, a small near-to hill now separated the 
hostile armies. Their camp fires were burning 
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brightly and revealed them in their war plumes, 
their hideous faces smeared with oil. Their diver- 
sions were varied: some were resting on the 
ground; others were reveling in drunken dances 
and songs to the accompaniment of drums. Many 
of them were chanting the spells that would woo 
their enemies to certain death, and also shouting the 
“Yo! Yo!’ in lamentation over those who were 
soon to die for tribal weal or woe. 

““Gambo was a wise commander. He well knew 
that the courage of savages grows on noise, but also 
that rest gave strength for battle. I heard his 
orders to set the guard and then lie down and 
sleep. I hastened back to our own camp, knowing 
that with the rising of the sun the battle would be on. 

‘ Before sun-up we were busy with the last prepa- 
rations. The warriors armed with guns were 
placed in front on the left flank of the English; on 
their right were the bowmen; behind these were two 
columns of the Bamangwato and the regiments 
whose weapons were the assegai. There were only 
about seven hundred of the English, composed 
largely of hunters and prospectors with a few of the 
Border Police and Red Coats of the regular army. 
The latter had rifles that spoke and spoke without 
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reloading and also two Maxim guns; these I had 
never seen in action, but the unceasing wonder of a 
never-let-up I was so soon to learn. 

“The morning glow was faint when we caught 
the first glimpse of the approaching Matabele 
phalanx. Thick as locusts that hide the sun this 
mighty horde were marching with martial tread, 
confident of victory. The ground trembled with 
their tramp, tramp, tramp. They were so many 
and we so few. 

“There is a desperation which borders cn de- 
spair, yet inspires deathless courage. If the final 
outspan had come, so be it. What did it matter? 
Death was in the air and we were ready for it, and 
beyond there was no fear. 

“The yells and curses of the advancing columns 
grew nearer and louder. Like a raging fire wind- 
swept through the dry veldt grass they rushed on, 
while we were painfully awaiting the order to fire. 
It came. I thought that my guns knew how to 
speak but they were like popping mealies over a 
camp fire beside the Maxims that thundered a 
leaden storm in ceaseless roar. Whole columns 
were mowed down. The enemy was halted by the 
tangled heaps of the dead and wounded. 
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“ Gambo heroically reformed his disordered lines. 
But the Maxims did not cease their crash. Finally 
the Matabeles shouted that the heavens were fur- 
nishing the white man with a flashing flight of fire- 
stones and lightning,— their numbers were as noth- 
ing against the unseen myriads. 

“The defeat was complete and final. The glory 
of shield and spear was gone from Africa forever. 
Lobengula, the greatest warrior since Cetewayo, 
had lost his kingdom, and the Great White Queen 
would always be ours. Chiefs Sebele, Bathoeng 
and I are on our way to her Khotla. We seek rule 
direct from her Gracious Majesty and not govern- 
ment through the Imperial Chief of the Cape and 
the Chartered Company,! who would make us aliens 
in the land of our birth.’’ 


I knew enough of the conditions in South Africa 
to understand and appreciate Khama’s feeling. 
Among the Colonial English of South Africa as well 
as among most of the passengers on the Tantallon 
Castle the three chiefs were considered as mere 
“niggers.” In England they were welcomed by 


* Cecil John Rhodes, who was then premier of Cape Colony 
and managing director of the Chartered Company. 
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royalty and entertained in the castles of nobility. 
The mission of the chiefs was successful. Their 
domains were restored to the Colonial Department 
of the Imperial Ministry of Great Britain. 
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WEST 


“The Wild West is tamed, and its savage charms have 
withered. If this book can help to keep their memories 
alive, it will have done its part.” 

The Oregon Trail, PARKMAN. 








THE WHITEST MAN IN LEADVILLE 


HOSE who stop over a train in Leadville 

to get a view of the encircling mountains 
such as few towns afford, can hardly 

realize that in 1879 it was a lawless mining-camp. 
They arrive perhaps after dark and walk its quiet 
streets in search of supper and wonder if it can be 
possible that only a short time ago life was held so 
cheap here, and that this city possessed a broader 
area of wickedness than any other place in the 
world. Vices luxuriated with scarlet brightness 
day and night, with no occasion for concealment, 
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and dissipation and disorder reveled with mirthful 
freedom. There was nothing to curb the revelry of 
shame ; even the parrots swore in cheerful tones. A 
wild untamed spirit was in the air; road-agents 
haunted every trail and hold-ups were a pleasant 
pastime. When every successful pioneer mining- 
camp between the Golden Gate and the Rockies had 
attained civic righteousness through the Vigilantes, 
why was Leadville so long neglected ? 

I was not surprised when meeting John Manville 
one day in Denver to be informed of his regrettable 
absence from his Leadville home on account of a 
hempen party which had been organized with its 
first tableaux arranged for the coming night. His 
predictions were true. The Vigilantes hanged two 
notorious outlaws and on the lapels of the coats of 
the deceased were pinned the names of thirty other 
undesirable citizens who were ordered to leave the 
city immediately and forever, if they, too, did not 
wish to cross the divide by the cable line. Among 
the names was a prominent city official. His silent 
but effective reply was to assemble the entire thirty 
and keep them herded together, with the announce- 
ment that they would fight to the death if molested. 
Never before had the Vigilantes been successfully 
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defied. Days passed. No summons from the Com- 
mittee of Public Safety was given. The thirty men, 
weary of constantly being on guard with nothing 
doing, one morning of pleasant memory pulled out 
of camp together and none ever returned. 

On the Leadville-bound coach over Mosquito Pass 
I once had for a companion the Reverend Mr. 
Chapman, a Home Missionary, whose work was 
mostly in Leadville. He mentioned that one of his 
parishioners was Jim Moore, known later as the 
whitest man in Leadville. Mr. Moore was a faro 
dealer at a saloon which bore the sign, “‘ Texas 
Headquarters.” This gambler took a prominent 
and secure place in society the night after his arrival. 
He bowed politely and expressed his pleasure at 
meeting the gentlemen now about to place their 
stakes. There was the usual shuffle; the cards were 
put in the case, and the playing began. A notorious 
bully, whose gun had dealt death in more than one 
quarrel, persisted in taking winnings which did not 
belong to him. Moore warned him to improve his 
sight and shorten his reach. When, however, the 
third attempt was made to mend his fortune in this 
way, the dealer, quick as a flash, struck the des- 
perado a blow which felled him to the floor. Moore 
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then covered him with his revolver and, ordering 
hands up, said, “ You thief, I ought to shoot you 
now, but I’ll wait a few minutes and give you as 
good a chance at me as I have at you. When we 
get outside I'll hold my gun down until you draw 
yours, and then the quickest man will be left.” 

“T cave,” replied the crestfallen aggressor. “I 
prefer to keep my hands up, if you don’t object. I 
don’t need to die to know my boss.” 

Moore marched his antagonist to the door, where 
he bade him skip for his life. A professional run- 
ner could not have struck a quicker gait. The 
dealer resumed the game as if nothing had hap- 
pened, but his reputation to do and dare was made 
from that, hour. 

One Sunday at the morning service conducted 
by Mr. Chapman, there were only ten of us present. 
I noticed particularly a mild-mannered, gray-eyed 
gentleman, who was most devout during the long 
prayer, and gave undivided attention to the sermon. 
It was Mr. Moore, who, when the contribution box 
was passed, put in his accustomed ten dollars. 

Mr. Chapman assumed that Moore’s employment 
at the ‘‘ Texas Headquarters ” was in connection with 
the restaurant, and, in pursuance of his parochial 
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duties, had several times attempted to make an ap- 
pointment to call, but the suggestion had always 
been politely negatived on the score of lack of time. 

At length there was a Sunday when for the first 
time Mr. Moore was not in his accustomed place. 
No one knew the reason, and no one had seen him 
during the week. Mr. Chapman resolved that on the 
following day he would look up the absentee. Mon- 
day afternoon found the preacher in the restaurant 
of the “ Texas Headquarters,” where inquiries were 
made for Mr. Moore. He followed directions and 
entered the next room. Did his eyes deceive him? 
Was his parishioner chained to his seat? It was 
certainly true that the most constant attendant upon 
the church services and the most generous supporter 
of its benevolences was now dealing cards like a 
veteran. The minister tried to give a cordial, easy 
greeting, but his usual fluency deserted him, and he 
could only stammer, ‘‘ Excuse me for interrupting, 
but your absence from church yesterday made me 
fear that you were ill.” 

“ Thanks, Parson, my health was never better. I 
do certainly appreciate your friendly interest. But 
there were some suckers here from Cheyenne, and 
it took me so long to part them from their money 
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that I didn’t get through in time for church.” 

A hilarious crowd had gathered for merry-mak- 
ing, and were jeering the minister with coarse jokes, 
when Moore rose from his table and, glaring at the 
jesters, shouted, ‘‘ Parson Chapman and I are partic- 
ular friends, and if any one here dares to take 
undue liberties with my spiritual adviser, this gun 
will be turned loose in a quarter of a minute.” In 
an instant the preacher stood alone, greatly em- 
barrassed, before his intrepid defender. The latter 
clasped Mr. Chapman’s hand cordially, drawing it 
through his arm, and led the way to the door, and 
managed to slip the missing contribution into the 
minister’s hand. 

During Leadville’s early days there was little re- 
gard for town-site rights, and lot-jumping was a 
method frequently adopted for acquiring possession, 
while the gun did the work of maintaining the title. 
Nearly opposite the “ Texas Headquarters ”’ on Har- 
rison Avenue, Mrs. Ray, a washerwoman, held a 
valuable lot by squatter rights. The owners of the 
two adjoining lots were among the thoroughly bad 
men who had, by jumping claims and threats, ac- 
quired their real estate. They desired to secure 
Mrs. Ray’s land, and build on the three lots a large 
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dance hall. Rather than jump a woman’s claim, 
they had offered her a fair price.’ She refused. 
They warned her that if she did not accept she 
would be glad later to receive less, or perhaps any- 
thing at all. Intimidation only made her the more 
obstinate. With no Chinamen allowed in Leadville, 
Mrs. Ray was doing a thriving laundry business at 
fancy prices, as the full clothes-lines which filled 
her yard and encroached upon the lots of her bad 
neighbors, gave daily evidence. 

One evening about dusk five men entered the 
laundry. Mrs. Ray was informed that the last 
chance for a peaceful settlement had arrived. She 
had jumped their claims with her wash-tubs and 
clothes-lines and soap-suds; she was a public nui- 
sance; in self-defense they would be compelled to 
throw her laundry truck into the street and take 
forcible possession, unless she would sign the trans- 
fer papers and accept the payment offered,— they 
needn’t give her anything unless they chose — but 
they were willing to show their high respect for all 
who wore skirts. 

“Tf the likes of ye respect skirts, ye’re badly 
trained. I’m a decent woman, earning an honest 
livin’ in me profession. All I have is here. Sure 
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ye hearts be too gintle to put an old woman on the 
bum. Be good boys. Go home and think it over, 
and when ye come agin, bring yer laundry, and I'll 
be pleased to serve ye.” 

The lot-jumpers were in no mood to be cajoled, 
and soon travel on Harrison Avenue was blocked by 
tubs, wringers, and various household utensils. 
Leaving two of their number to complete the demo- 
lition of Mrs. Ray’s shack, the other three stood, 
guns in hand, warning the curious to keep out of 
range. The new claimants had a large tent in read- 
iness to place over the three lots. 

It so happened that Jim Moore was just off his 
shift, and was coming down the street when he 
heard a woman scream for help. He took in the 
situation at a glance. Drawing his revolver from 
its holster, he hastened to the scene of action. 
Without a word of warning he began firing; three 
fell, and two fled with no resistance, for the rapidity 
of the shots left no doubt in the minds of the 
intruders that several persons had enlisted in the 
widow’s cause. 

The firing had cleared the near-by streets, but the 
distant spectators, upon being summoned by Moore, 
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were quick to return and eager to know what was 
up. 

Mrs. Ray’s grit had forsaken her in this unex- 
pected wrecking of her household goods, and she 
looked frightened as her defender mounted a soap- 
box and called out, “ Boys, I want to introduce to 
you my friend, Mrs. Ray, whose hard, honest toil is 
a credit to her and a great service to the citizens of 
this town. She squatted on the lot opposite where I 
am now standing, and built the humble home which 
you now see in ruins,— the work of bad neighbors 
who are not likely to return. I move that we appro- 
priate the tent that has been left behind, and place 
Mrs. Ray in lawful possession of these three lots, 
and declare that whoever shall dispute her claim shall 
do so at the risk of his life. All in favor of the 
motion, say ‘ Yes’; contrary, ‘No.’ The yeas have 
ite 

“ Now, boys, up with the tent, and don’t you for- 
get that Mrs. Ray is a lady that does washing and is 
entitled to your patronage.” 

The new owner of the three lots was in tears, but 
she held out her hand to Moore, and said, “I don’t 
know yer name, nor where ye come from, but ye 
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be the whitest man in Leadville.’ And the name 
had come to stay. 

There came an evening when, after Moore had 
finished his shift, he said, “‘ Boys, I have dealt my 
last card. All come and have a drink with me — 
my last one. To-day you can call me the whitest 
man in Leadville; to-morrow I am Mr. Moore. 
Saving souls is going to be my work.” 

The “ boys,” though accustomed now to Moore’s 
surprises and unexpected turns, were not prepared 
for this last transformation. But when a hall had 
been rented and religious services began, they were 
forced to believe that he meant what he said in this 
as in other matters. 

In the beginning his gory reputation insured full 
houses and respectful attention. The meek atti- 
tude, however, of this new recruit as he humbly 
prayed for the forgiveness of his sins, misled his 
hearers into a belief that his old fighting nature was 
now a thing of the past, and that they could safely 
ridicule him and start some fun at his expense. 

The chief mover in this plot, and Moore’s bitterest 
enemy, was the product of a distillery that worked 
over-time and was known as Whiskey-Jug Smith, 
abbreviated to Jug. Mrs. Jug Smith supported the 
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family and kept Jug in coin for drink and gambling 
purposes by taking boarders, and among these had 
been Moore during his employment at the ‘‘ Texas 
Headquarters.” He was an old-time acquaintance 
of this couple, and taking Smith aside one day in- 
formed him with no uncertain sound that he would 
not ill-treat his wife more than once more. 
Though Smith was ready with pretensions of regret 
and promises of future good behavior, he longed for 
revenge, and had several times sneaked into the 
meetings to size up things in general, and see when 
it would be safe for the restrained husband to get 
even. Smith finally decided that the time was ripe 
for a sporty evening’s entertainment of the unsancti- 
fied. Rumors of the good time ahead spread. The 
picked disturbers occupied the two back rows of the 
well filled hall. The missionary’s wits had not been 
dulled by his regeneration, and he knew full well that 
the packed house was not religiously inclined, and 
that trouble was doubtless brewing. However, here 
was an opportunity he had long sought. 

The first hymn was sung in a boisterous way, and 
when, during the reading of the scriptures, several 
interruptions occurred, Moore demanded respectful 
attention if not for himself, at least in honor of the 
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house of God, in a voice so commanding that the 
two back rows knew instantly that the spirit of the 
old-time faro dealer had not been broken, but simply 
applied in other channels: they decided to wait for 
the sermon before proceeding with their program. 
There was silence during the short, earnest prayer. 

The preacher then sang a hymn with such 
effectiveness that the handclapping in the rear rows 
was almost excusable. He now began his address 
with the following words: 

“Friends: It is a pleasure to welcome this 
unusually large gathering. I hope it means that 
Leadville is taking a deeper interest in spiritual 
things and for the uplift of all our people. 

“We boast not of ourselves. The scars that 
blacken the past would haunt us with despair if they 
could not be effaced by the divine touch, for He says, 
“Though your sins be as scarlet, they shall be as 
white as snow.’ 

“The present is ours. The dividing paths that 
lead up or descend low are just ahead. Grope not 
in the deep, dark canyons, when the mountain-tops 
are crowned with His glory. Shun the red-light 
districts, with their tangled mazes of base pleasures 
that ruin the body and bankrupt the soul. ‘ Choose 
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you this day whom ye will serve.’ To-morrow who 
knows but the step just beyond is the end of the trail, 
and some who are here may return no more? Shall 
we face the endless future with dismal dismay, or 
shall we stake all we have or hope for on the 
promises of the Redeemer, and see the glories of 
the King?” 

Jug Smith now interrupted: “Do you really 
think that faro-dealers and we old sports can give 
the devil the slip and hit the golden stairs?” 

“ That’s just what I’m going to try to do, Mr. 
Smith. I shall be most glad of your company and 
help, but be not deceived. Think not that you can 
load the dice, stack the cards, and beat the world by 
deeds of injustice, shame, and crime, and escape 
eternal woe. Those who sow the wind shall reap 
the whirlwind. I beg of you this very night to seek 
the Lord, confess your sins, and ask His forgiveness 
before it is too late.” 

Jug now interrupted: “Golly, if we’ve got to 
wait for our good time till the undertaker gets in his 
upholstering job, what in hell are we on earth for 
anyway?” 

Moore paused, looked the disturber straight in the 
eyes, and then proceeded with his discourse. 
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Jug listened for a few moments and then rose and 
said: 

“Parson Moore, Camp Pious is a fraud. Your 
pay-rock has petered out. You offer us a religion 
that is as sour as buttermilk: I offer the quaff of 
life — good whiskey from a full jug. Boys, I pro- 
pose that we make the preacher take his bitters with 
us, or chuck him out of the window,” and the back 
rows stood up prepared to carry out the program. 

Moore’s eyes flashed fire. The limit of passive 
endurance had come. Fierce as a wild beast at bay, 
he rushed down the hall and stood facing the two 
back rows. Was it force of habit that made him 
place his right hand on his hip pocket? At any rate, 
it was a gesture which gave forceful emphasis to his 
words as nothing else could have done. With a 
look of inexpressible scorn he shouted, ‘‘ Sit down, 
you weather-beaten sons of cowardice. Your bra- 
vado is of the thinnest veneer. Not another word, 
or I'll not be answerable for the consequences.” 

The two back rows sat down. Moore continued: 
“T regret that this issue has been forced. All of 
you men in those two rows are not wholly bad, but 
have accepted as your leader to-night one whose 
influence has, I think, reached its climax. When I 
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tell you what he is, and what he represents, you 
who have any manhood left will shun him as you 
would the plague.’ Turning to Jug, he said, 
“Your manhood is measured by the spigot of a 
whiskey-barrel. You are a coward, a wife-beater, 
and a horror to your unfortunate children. You 
wouldn’t dare to talk, as you have done to-night, to 
the mummy of my old self, if I had been dead five 
thousand years.” 

There was a subdued silence as Moore continued: 
“ Friends, I have known this man and his family all 
my life. Back in the old home town in Indiana I 
attended his wedding, and the picture of his bride on 
that fatal morning has often haunted me. She was 
a pretty country girl with rosy cheeks and a merry 
laugh. The lineaments of the beast she was chained 
to were not then in evidence. She took this man 
Smith for better or worse; she has got only the 
worse, for he began planting furrows in her brow 
from the first hour. The stakes with which he 
haunts the gambling dens are wrung from the wife’s 
hard earned savings. He has no more compunc- 
tions than a rattlesnake; no more morals than a 
wolf, and he has only the courage of alamb. Now, 
men, is your breath going to be a curse, your life 
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your shame, your death a boon to our community, or 
will you henceforth shun this creature and the ways 
he frequents? 

“Pardon this digression. I hope to see you all 
to-morrow night.” 

The news spread. The code of the frontier tol- 
erated no abuse of women. Jug Smith became a 
pariah. No one in Leadville was willing to be seen 
in his company. One day Mrs. Smith went to her 
trunk for her savings to pay a bill, only to find them 
gone; but there was compensation; Smith, too, was 
gone, and brighter days dawned for this long- 
suffering woman. 

Meanwhile Mr. Moore labored earnestly in his 
new field, and no one could doubt the sincerity of his 
reformation. Leadville became an orderly city with 
wholesome social conditions. 

When the rush to Gunnison, Colorado, was at its 
height, Moore felt that his work was needed there. 
The stage fare was high. Passengers were charged 
twenty-five cents a mile, and then had to walk over 
Marshall Pass to relieve the horses. Moore did not 
have the price of a ticket; to beg he was ashamed, 
and to borrow with inability to repay was not to be 
considered. He therefore determined to walk the 
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whole distance, taking the shorter cut over the range 
and through the canyons instead of following the 
railroad to Salida and thence the stage road over 
Marshall Pass. 

He bade his friends good-by, and with a pack con- 
taining blankets and food started on his lone jour- 
ney. Days and months passed, and no news came 
of the Home Missionary. He did not arrive at 
Gunnison. An old acquaintance of the gambling 
fraternity expressed the opinion generally held that 
“Moore found religion a tough bread-and-butter 
problem. He was proud and hated to admit that he 
was beat and couldn’t play the limit, but had to hunt 
another lay-out. He must be on his old job again, 
handling sinners for coin and not for their souls.” 

Late in the fall of 1881 a hunter was in the 
mountains southwest of Leadville. Looking over 
an abyss into a canyon, far below he saw the clothes 
of aman. He descended, and found the body of 
poor Jim Moore. His only weapon was a well-worn 
Bible. The Whitest Man in Leadville had crossed 
the range alone with the elements. 
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EWANEE ran his grimy finger over his 
scalping-knife. The look of horrid glee 
in his eyes indicated a satisfactory edge. 

The arrow-points were adjusted and there was fresh 
sinew in the bow. He was alone in the wigwam: 
there had been no curl of blue smoke to greet him 
when he returned from his two days of hunting and 
fishing; no Iphemia to pack in the bulk of the car- 
casses of the bear and antelope; he had been weary 
and ravenously hungry, and there had been no squaw 
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to bring him food. Somebody had been meddling 
in his tepee. A bloody trophy should pay the pen- 
alty. A bloody trophy did pay the penalty, and 
I was to defend the murderous deed. 

There had been a time in my early career when to 
have defended an Indian would have been a most 
congenial task. There was a time when my ideas 
of the aborigines and the knotty problems of Indian 
rights were gained by a sympathetic and youthful 
appreciation of Cooper’s novels. That gifted 
author instilled into me visions of exalted traits and 
lofty ethical sentiments as typical of the untaught 
savage. I saw them responding to the midday sun- 
shine and evening shadow, to the glory of the full- 
orbed moon and the myriad stars in the firmament; 
theirs were the mountain-tops that first caught the 
morning light or received the battering forces of the 
tempest. 

But the delusion of inexperience and the romantic 
mazes of the novelist received a rude shock when I 
emigrated to the Far West. My bald head, it would 
seem, need not have excited the envy of the scalp 
collector, but there were sundry occasions when its 
preservation required quick thought and decisive 
action, and my conversion was complete to the fron- 
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tier creed that the only good Indians are those who 
have passed in their checks and crossed the great 
divide; and it was my duty, I thought, to help the 
copper-colored race toward this terminal point. 

And now, in response to a telegram from the 
Attorney General of the United States, as District 
Attorney, I was to make an appeal for setting aside 
the verdict through inadequate defense, and secur- 
ing a new trial for an Indian who had been tried, 
convicted of murder, and sentenced by the circuit 
court in Idaho. I was annoyed and disgusted. 
However, the Indian Rights Association had inter- 
ested President Cleveland in the case, and as a sworn 
officer of the law, personal antipathies had to be laid 
aside, and I set to work to learn the facts and render 
my best service to the condemned buck, one Newa- 
nee. 

He had killed an Indian by the name of Patonka. 
Patonka had been the Lothario of the reservation, a 
redoubtable warrior in the arts of love, a boaster 
and a swaggerer in the lodges, though he carried no 
blood trophies won on the war-path. His lavish 
attentions to Iphemia, the wife of Newanee, were 
the surprise and gossip of the feminine portion of 
the reservation, for blows and burdens were the 
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squaws’ usual portion. To my eyes, Iphemia, her 
cheeks vermilion with black and green stripes, had 
not the “ fatal gift of beauty.” The supposed con- 
stancy of the squaws is probably due not so much 
to the strict ideas of morality as to regard for prop- 
erty rights. The manual labor falls to their lot; 
still the outdoor duties leave leisure for card-playing, 
face-painting, gossip, and intrigue. 

Patonka had two husky squaws who were his 
devoted and obedient slaves, but their charms did 
not suffice. Whenever Newanee left the lodges for 
hunting and fishing, Patonka haunted his tepee 
altogether too much in order to win the wanton 
smiles of its lonely tenant. The bucks did not con- 
cern themselves greatly with the scandal, but the 
squaws were feverishly awaiting developments. 

At last Newanee came home to an empty tepee. 
Iphemia’s cracked mirror and greasy blanket were 
not hanging on their accustomed pegs. He was 
ravenously hungry, but his indomitable pride would 
not let him disgrace himself in the lodge by doing 
the squaw-work of cooking. This was what came 
of not being properly feared, he said to himself. It 
had brought him to this disgrace. 

His return had been unnoticed and he lowered the 
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flap of the tepee and sat down to brood over the 
situation. He was not lonesome, but angry. His 
bed on the pile of deer-skins was full of ridges and 
lumps; Iphemia had always smoothed them. His 
plans for marital punishment increased with his 
increasing wrath. She had perhaps been caught in 
a trap set for game, or had fallen over some cliff 
and broken a limb, but no matter, he was hungry 
and tired; her place was at home, and forgiveness 
was not in his decalogue. 

Newanee soon grew drowsy and fell asleep, but 
not for long. Hunger was insistent and he must 
eat. The village was asleep; he would bring in 
wood from where Iphemia always piled it and build 
a fire. What! No wood gathered! Was there 
no end to this thing? However, there was a neigh- 
bor’s pile, and soon a large antelope steak had sat- 
isfied his hunger and he knew nothing more until the 
village was again astir. He was surprised not to 
find a penitent Iphemia awaiting his commands. 
He would invite himself to take breakfast with his 
friend Patonka. 

The odors of a savory meal greeted his nostrils 
as he entered his neighbor’s tepee, but there was 
no Patonka. He made some inquiries, but the 
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squaws had nothing to say. They learn well the 
lesson that a quiet tongue saves unpleasant conse- 
quences. 

The small boys and girls had information to offer. 
When Patonka strode over the pass, Iphemia had 
followed his trail. The news had spread. He 
heard the jests and smothered laughter and they 
were gall to his soul. He had been soft and weak 
and they despised him. His reputation was at 
stake. Was not the husband’s power of vengeance 
the measure of a warrior? Well, they should see. 
The penalty of his dishonor should be paid in blood. 
No one knew where the fugitives had gone. But 
he would soon know. The secrets of the trail were 
his. Mountains and valleys, canyons and cliffs 
would yield to him all they knew. 

It was midday before he was ready to depart; the 
smell of food was enticing, but he would not again 
ask hospitality even from the old widowed squaws; 
on the trail it was the warrior’s privilege to prepare 
his own meals, and he could wait. Every nerve was 
tense and his bronzed face flamed, but he paid no 
heed to friend or foe till Rakke waved his rabbit 
robe tauntingly, saying, “ Good-by, pretty Newanee; 
you'll make a good pack-horse for Patonka’s new 
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squaw ”’; then an arrow flew that would have been 
true to its aim had not Rakke dropped to the ground. 

Newanee strode on out of the village. When he 
crossed the ridge where he caught the last sight of 
his home village, he drew himself up and standing at 
full height, shook his clenched fist and yelled an 
exulting cry as his answer to the day’s scorn and 
imprecation. 

For two days Newanee trailed the fugitives. He 
was now at the river where they had caught and 
cooked fish and spent the night. The pursuer ate 
but little and rested but briefly. The trail was now 
fresh where Patonka and Iphemia had left the 
reservation for the white settlements. He hastened 
his gait; his moccasins made no noise, and he was 
upon the lovers ere they suspected his approach. 
Instantly the race for life was on. It was but a 
short distance to a settlement; that the white man 
would save them was the runaways’ only hope; that 
the white man should not save them was Newanee’s 
iron determination. Iphemia was overtaken and 
shrieked for help, but it was as if she did not exist; 
vengeance on his rival was Newanee’s first business. 

Patonka, seeing that further flight was useless, 
faced about and stood like a warrior, brandishing 
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his knife, and shouted, “‘ Come on, you squaw-man, 
and T’ll feed you to the dogs.” They sprang at 
each other like wild-cats and fought with the mad- 
ness of wolves. The white men who rushed to the 
rescue were too late; the strength born of a righteous 
cause had triumphed. 


It 

This then was the deed and this the man I was to 
defend,— a defendant who had rejected the advice 
of the counsel appointed by the court for his de- 
fense and who seemed to glory in being the most 
willing witness for his own conviction. 

“Yes, I kill Patonka, a heap bad man playing 
the devil with the squaws. He took mine. I give 
him knife and tomahawk. White men keep my 
squaw, but I get her back. Newanee not afraid.” 

Of course he had been sentenced, if this was his 
attitude, I thought. It was not an inspiring job 
to attempt to gain a reversal. The only chance for 
a new trial lay in a writ of error because of my 
client’s misunderstanding of the law and his rights; 
but to secure this we must have Newanee’s sworn 
statement that he had pleaded guilty by mistake; 
that he had not killed Patonka with premeditation 
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but in defense of home and honor. I carefully 
drafted my exceptions to the verdict and sentence. 

As yet I had not seen my client, but now that 
preparations were completed, I accompanied the 
court interpreter to the jail and was introduced as 
the attorney for his defense sent by his Great Father 
at Washington. Newanee’s greeting and dignified 
bearing were very impressive. The reversal of a 
death sentence surely could not be achieved too 
quickly. But no, we must smoke together in the 
silence which heralds important talk at Indian coun- 
cils in the Indian country. At length I began de- 
scribing the errors in his evidence and his plea, as he 
had not killed Patonka with malice and deliberation. 
Newanee at once exhibited great impatience, shaking 
his head in disapproval. The interpreter empha- 
sized more fully what I had said, as I held out the 
writ and told him he must sign by his mark. He 
refused to take the pen. 

“You say I no meant to kill Patonka. I say 
yes, I did. Heap glad. Newanee not afraid.” 

I explained the law so that it seemed to me a 
four-year-old child could have understood; I argued, 
but utter contempt was my reward. Was this con- 
scious regard for truth, or was it pride of power 
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and courage and the joy of meting out personal 
vengeance? Here I was wasting my energies as a 
Christian trying to make a heathen lie! Did you 
ever see a man, hot and exhausted, trying to move 
some mute immovable obstacle? I was that man, 
and in front of me stood the convicted felon facing 
the future with cool and proud indifference. 

But I had duties and responsibilities even if my 
client refused to render unto himself his due. The 
interpreter was urged to start a new train of 
thought. He suggested that the warden bring a 
rope and rig up scenery indicating the gallows. 
This seemed an inspiration which must surely melt 
the stoicism before us, especially when he added 
the crowning touch that Patonka would be a heap 
tickled watching him as he dangled, and that his 
only chance for saving his rival this fun was in 
putting his mark on the writ. Instead of the re- 
sponse we hoped for, the look of the impervious 
Indian seemed to say, “ Destiny is immutable and 
unchangeable. There is good cheer beyond in the 
Happy Hunting Grounds. An Indian lives best 
when he dies. A liar is worse than a murderer.” 
Socrates before taking the hemlock was not more 
calm than this untutored heathen. By turns I ad- 
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mired this serenity and was exasperated by it, the 
exasperation one has at a balky horse when every 
expedient has been exhausted. 

There were still twenty-four hours before the 
court adjourned for vacation, but with a client who 
stampeded from the only method giving hope of 
salvation, the outlook could not have been worse. 
Our pipes had gone out. I passed the tobacco 
again. The interpreter had a happy thought: 
““ Newanee,” he said, “ there’s no tobacco, no smok- 
ing in the Happy Hunting Grounds.” This 
brought an answering “ Ugh,” which we were eager 
to interpret as a slight awakening to the situation. 

Other business demanded my time, and I left 
Newanee to the ingenuity of the interpreter. He 
took my proffered hand, smiled and said, “ Heap 
good man, heap good tobacco. Come again.” 

It was within an hour of the adjournment of the 
court when I was at liberty to return to the jail. 
Newanee held out his hand for tobacco with the 
assurance of a young robin opening its capacious 
mouth for the juicy worm as he hears the approach 
of its mother. “No time for that now,” I said 
brusquely, ‘“‘ this is the last chance to save your 
life.’ And then with far less restraint than this 
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elemental savage, I said a number of other things 
born of increasing impatience. Unmoved as ada- 
mant, his only reply was a dogged shaking of the 
head. I felt my teeth grate: and a moment more 
Newanee’s well-defined cross was on the document 
before me. I had grasped his hand and done the 
deed so quickly as to be hardly conscious of the act. 
Had I frankly analyzed my mental state, there would 
have been discovered, I fear, a determination to get 
the better of his obstinacy, to win the game, rather 
than for a justification of the law or a desire to 
save life. 

The interpreter signed as witness, and I arrived 
in court barely in time to make the appeal for set- 
ting aside the previous verdict. I was ready to 
state that there had been a slight idiosyncrasy in the 
method used with the untutored Indian, but the 
court had no idle curiosity; it did not care for ex- 
planations and readily granted the writ of error de- 
manded. 

After an interval of several months Newanee’s 
second trial was called and Iphemia was the star 
witness. With the directness of a child she gave 
the facts; the wrong done Newanee; the sacrifice of 
her honor and her home; the intention to kill Ne- 
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wanee when they were overtaken in their flight; 
their terror when he actually came upon them; and 
her failure to help Patonka as agreed. 

The interpreter, too, made a telling story of his 
testimony. The defense rested and there was no 
rebuttal. 

As I arose to address the jury, it was not the 
court-room that I saw. I was in the wide out-of- 
doors. I saw primeval forests and unpolluted 
streams. I saw the lodges of the reservation and 
the dwellers in these lodges; and these children of 
nature were a new people to me. I had been the 
witness of rare honesty and a rarer courage; I had 
had an object lesson in untampered conscience, in 
the sanctity of home, in a willingness to face con- 
sequences unflinchingly. 

The case was won for Newanee. 


Ill 


Several months after this trial I was one day go- 
ing to my office when I saw Newanee coming to- 
wards me leading a white-faced cayuse, the hand- 
somest Indian pony I had ever seen. When Newa- 
nee discovered me his stolid face was transformed, 
and he looked fairly radiant as he placed the halter 
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in my hand and said, “ Pony for your papooses.” 
Those were his only words, but his whole attitude 
and expression were eloquent of lasting gratitude. 
And then he wrapped his blanket about him and 
strode away across the plain and was soon lost in 
the mist that was settling down like a fog upon the 
sea. 

It was a pony you gave me, my swarthy friend, 
but you gave me a far richer gift: that white- 
faced cayuse will always be to me the symbol of a 
wholesome and clarified vision; a vision of basic 
elemental simplicity as opposed to the insincerities 
of sophisticated civilization; of native straightfor- 
wardness against the subtilities and casuistries of 
the learned; of the clear-cut calling a spade a spade 
as over against the involved, the intricate, the mys- 
tifying verbiage which misadorns much of our legal 
utterance. 

I shall long see that grim figure disappearing into 
the darkness, for it left a flood of light behind it. 

Patrick Henry Winston, the District Attorney, 
had finished his story. 
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BREAKING INTO DENVER 


HERE might have been seen one day in 
Denver an ordinary-looking young woman 
gazing with a fascinated expression at a 
fine house where apparently a reception was in 
progress. A passer-by heard her exclaim, “ My, 
but I’d like —” Not so many years afterwards a 
reception was held in Denver and the hostess would 
hardly have been recognized as the aspiring on- 
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looker at the earlier function. There were, how- 
ever, many intervening steps along strange paths 
and amid rugged scenes. 

Lilian Parker was the star waitress at the Silver 
King restaurant in the flourishing mining camp of 
Breezy Knoll. The proprietor was Jack Sloan and 
his purpose was to use it as a helpful auxiliary to 
his saloon and gambling-hall conducted under the 
same roof. At that period women were scarce in 
the Western mining-camps and calico drew appre- 
ciative attention. Why Miss Lilian, the belle of 
the camp, with numerous admirers, consented to 
marry Mr. Sloan, the homeliest man that ever rode 
on an Overland Coach, was one of the unsolved 
mysteries of the frontier. Their marriage, how- 
ever, was propitious as a business proposition. 
Only strangers and innocents wondered at the com- 
paratively low scale of prices at the restaurant, for 
its placard read, “ No cheap Chinese cooks — only 
the best culinary artists employed here’’; they did 
not realize that its principal use was as a feeder for 
the bar and faro tables where a more profitable pick- 
ing could be carried on by the proprietor. Thus it 
was that the fetching — the adjective seems to fit 
the occupation — manners of Mrs. Sloan, together 
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with good food well cooked, made her the best asset 
for her husband’s prosperous business. Why Sloan 
was always off duty when the masked road-agents 
held up the coach was a coincidence, too, which the 
Vigilantes were investigating. 

Things went on flourishingly for some months, 
when one fine morning there was much wondering 
in Breezy Knoll because the Sloans were not at their 
business headquarters; their house, too, was closed, 
their wagon was not in its shed, and their horses 
and dogs were gone. The lure of the visionary pay- 
stakes beyond some distant range drew this nomadic 
population like a siren; the scene was constantly 
shifting — the love of strong drink and the click of 
the roulette wheels alone remaining constant. But 
passing wonder gave way to fierce indignation in 
this instance when various citizens presented Mr. 
Sloan’s checks at the bank and received the unwel- 
come information that the saloon-keeper had closed 
out his account the previous afternoon. 

Mose Blaney expressed the sentiments of most 
of the creditors when he said that “ Our handsomely 
inscribed checks are sure proofs of the strong pull 
of our lamented friends, the Sloans. I suggest as- 
sembling at the Silver King bar where these creden- 
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tials ought to be good for liquor at least, unless the 
whiskey has also run away.” 

Mr. Blaney’s suggestion was greeted with ap- 
plause and the adjournment from bank to bar was 
quickly effected. Boisterous joviality prevailed. 
Blaney, seizing an ice-pick for a gavel, rapped for 
order and as master of ceremonies said, “ I will now 
select the delegates who are to follow our departed 
friends, recover the money or bring them back.” 
Then he proceeded to name every man present but 
himself who had a revolver in his holster. The 
unanimous declinations proved that Mr. Sloan’s 
practiced use of gun and knife had not been forgot- 
ten. The dilemma was quickly solved by a roar 
that unanimously elected Mr. Blaney for this serv- 
ice. 

“ Boys,” responded Blaney, “I thank you for the 
honor. I would not mind disturbing Jack, but I 
should hate to annoy my friend, Mrs. Sloan. Let 
us all drink to her health.” 

Thus the fugitives were allowed to go unmolested 
and the incident became a memory, as did so many 
episodes in the mining-camps of those lawless days. 
However, interest in it was revived, when, a few 
months later, Lilian Sloan alighted from the Over- 
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land Coach. The same gay roses fluttered in the 
breeze which had stirred the admiration of the camp 
when that bonnet first appeared among them. For- 
tunately Mose Blaney discovered a band of crape 
before the greetings had taken the form of noisy 
cheers. But mourning for whom? That was the 
question of consuming interest at the moment. 
Was it for Jack? Conjectures as to his absence 
ranged from smallpox to delirium tremens, and 
from his having been scalped by the Apaches to the 
business-end of the gallows. The mystery might 
have remained unsolved had not the grocery boy 
surprised it out of Mrs. Sloan in making the mis- 
take of delivering to her a clothes-line instead of 
bananas. That her emphatic orders to get that ac- 
cursed hemp out of her sight shed light on the situa- 
tion was the firm opinion of her neighbors. 

Lilian was again the belle of the camp. Her par- 
lor had its full quota of visitors, with representatives 
from every department of labor and from all the 
professions but the ministry. 

Joe Pratt, who had succeeded to the late Sloan’s 
business stand, made bold to ask this popular widow 
to visit the newly-opened soda-fountain. So quickly 
are ends accomplished — either for weal or woe — 
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in this stratum of society, that we were not sur- 
prised that the stroll ended at the jewelry shop, and 
that the next day Mrs. Pratt was duly fulfilling her 
duties in the restaurant. She was to be no weaker 
vessel, either socially or financially; the former she 
demonstrated by throwing the justice of the peace 
out of the window when he attempted to kiss her as 
a part of the wedding fee; the latter by having her 
name posted with those of Joseph Pratt and Slippery 
Bill Hamilton as owners of an equal and undivided 
one-third interest in the Way-Up-Jim Mine. 

Months passed. It became evident that the 
Pratts could not make enough in their business, 
flourishing as it was, to work the Way-Up-Jim. 
Courage and grit were not wanting, but the outlook 
was discouraging. Where were the funds to come 
from? The answer to this none could have guessed. 
It came about in this way: A prospector named 
Jack Rooney was taken with pneumonia, a disease 
much dreaded in the high altitudes. The men knew 
how to handle pick and shovel, but to care for the 
sick was out of their line and Mrs. Pratt was ap- 
pealed to. 

“Yes,” she said, ‘‘ of course bring the poor man 
to my house.” 
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But the nurse’s faithfulness and the doctor’s skill 
could not avail. 

“ Doctor, isn’t the game about up?” asked Jack 
one day. 

“There isn’t another sun-up for you, my boy,” 
was the doctor’s straight reply. 

“ Bring my check-book from my saddle bag.” 

A check for one thousand dollars was hardly dry 
when the prospector was beyond the need for checks 
and gold. 

As the development work of the Way-Up-Jim 
went on, the signs, in mining parlance, were 
“onery.” The granite foot-wall had not a trace 
of mineral and the porphyry hanging wall was un- 
promising. Then, too, the pumps had great diffi- 
culty in handling the. water. But the bad reports 
and unfavorable conditions did not discourage Mrs. 
Pratt. She insisted that when the final obstacles 
were removed a remarkable pay-chute would be the 
reward. She did not mind that the nickname of 
the Way-Up-Jim was “ Lilian’s Folly.” 

Every cent that could be spared from the res- 
taurant and bar went for the working of the mine 
so as to encroach as little as possible on the Rooney 
reserve. At last, however, there came a day when 
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Mrs. Pratt was compelled to draw the last cent from 
the bank, and her comment to the teller was, “‘ I’m 
rather near to the danger line, but I don’t expect 
to cross it, for I think that last shot on the hill did 
it 

And it had done it. The foreman was already 
hunting for the partners with samples of ore gray 
with silver and heavy with gold. A few weeks 
more and the Way-Up-Jim was the record-breaker 
of Breezy Knoll. 

“Slippery ”’ Bill Hamilton lost his sobriquet when 
it became known that he and Lilian Pratt had in- 
sisted on making the check to Mrs. Rooney for ten 
thousand instead of the five thousand which Pratt 
thought a proper limit, for Jack had asked that his 
mother be remembered if prosperity ever came to 
them. 

There was no question but that Hamilton was 
getting to be a very popular citizen; his eminent 
services were commented on in the Weekly Bugle 
when the announcement of his candidature for the 
legislature appeared. He took great delight in 
standing in the front row and welcoming the ar- 
rivals on the Overland Coach when it stopped at 
the Peerless Hotel, and he was always ready to 
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assist the ladies in alighting. He was at this grate- 
ful task one evening when a second glance at the 
cross-eyed woman who said, “ Hello, Bill!’ caused 
him to let go the arm quickly, sidestep confusedly, 
and disappear into the gathering gloom —an in- 
ward gloom of spirit as well as an outward one of 
nature. 

The passenger who had caused Bill’s consterna- 
tion entered the Peerless Hotel and registered as 
Mrs. William Hamilton of Breezy Knoll. She had 
evidently come to stay. Her inquiries at the office 
were convincing proof that if Bill had been able 
to forget her, she had never forgotten to keep tabs 
on him. ‘The situation was beer and skittles to the 
hangers-on around the hotel office, and the opposi- 
tion candidate for the legislature was chosen to 
escort Mrs. Hamilton to her husband’s house. 

Without the formality of knocking, the two 
Mrs. Hamiltons confronted each other and each 
recognized an old acquaintance. 

“Rather a nice little program you and Bill 
carried out! You said I needed a change and bun- 
dled me off to see my folks. I’ve had my change, 
and now I thought I’d pass a little on to you. Per- 
haps you thought you’d hid your tracks, but it didn’t 
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take me long to get on to your trail. I’ve only been 
waiting for something worth while to turn up. The 
Way-Up-Jim seems to be doing pretty well and I 
thought ’'d make you a little visit.” 

Slippery Bill rose to the occasion as best he could 
and assured “ Dear Angie” that while their little 
joke had proved rather serious, they had only been 
waiting to make good, and then were going to send 
for her to share their good luck. 

The withering scorn in Number One’s face showed 
how much faith she had in Slippery Bill’s intentions. 

Bill realized that business and not pleasantries 
was to be the order of exercises and hastened to ask 
if a settlement at ten o'clock the next morning would 
suit all right. 

“ Yes, but not a minute later.” 

The new arrival appreciated the necessity for a 
private family council and left the disconcerted cou- 
ple to plan as best they could until ten a. m. the next 
morning. 

The Pratts were consulted and an offer was made 
to sell out for cash. They availed themselves of 
the opportunity to drive a hard bargain and secured 
a deed for everything save the dower rights of the 
real Mrs. Hamilton. 
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And so instead of a settled domesticity, Bill and 
Sue mounted their horses and climbed the range. 
How many times those ranges, some heavy with 
untold riches and some but mounds of common 
earth, had been crossed by those carrying hearts 
elated with unlooked-for success, but oftener by 
those who had spent all and realized no returns — 
lucky if their bones were not left to whiten on a 
forgotten trail! 

“Dear Angie,” left to her own devices, forced 
the Pratts either to give her a share in the manage- 
ment of the mine or else to buy out her interest. 
The latter alternative was agreed upon, and Breezy 
Knoll knew the Hamiltons no more. 

But family troubles and dissensions among the 
owners of the Way-Up-Jim did not disappear 
with the going of the Hamiltons. Lilian Pratt’s 
social ambitions grew with their bank account, and, 
as Pratt put it, “she was bound to put on her kettle 
and have a boil.” A big bang-up party was what 
they must give. The thought of a boiled shirt and 
a standing collar rose up before Pratt; he had no 
more use for these articles of attire than for a 
Roman toga, but experience had proved that it was 
the part of wisdom not to oppose Lilian in such mat- 
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ters. However, the weather man came to his res- 
cue and the mercury registered a degree of cold 
which put to flight all thought of abandoning the 
accustomed blue-flannel shirt; the incongruity of 
it under a dress suit did not in the least disturb the 
peace of mind of the once popular dispenser of 
drinks. ‘ 

The hospitable announcement of host and hostess 
to help themselves to anything they wanted led to 
an unforeseen incident or two; as, for instance, when 
old Brindle Horns was discovered loading a case 
of Taylor whiskey into his sleigh and was forthwith 
flung over the fence into a snow-drift. Or, again, 
when one of the neighbors thanked Mrs. Pratt for 
the parlor clock; Lilian lost her famous smile for 
a moment only, and then told her where the box 
was that it came in. 

“Why, Lil,” said Mr. Pratt when the last guest 
had gone, “ our party has been nothing more or less 
than a grab-bag from first to last. I’m going to 
send my dress suit, standing collar, and white neck- 
tie to Brindle Horns to wear on his milk route. 
No more frills for me.” 

Mrs. Pratt’s frame of mind was of quite another 
hue. Her appetite for the gayeties of society was 
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but whetted the more, and when the Denver paper 
came with an account of the dazzling society event 
which had taken place at Col. Pratt’s, the capitalist, 
and his wife was set down as a charming hostess 
and social leader, then her mind was fully made up 
that they were cut out for the world of fashion. 

Joe was not averse to her first proposition that 
they accept an offer they had received for the Way- 
Up-Jim, but other than that the more discussions 
they had, the farther apart they grew. 

“Tm tired,” he said one day, “ of your going gee 
every time I say haw, and I don’t want any society 
feathers stuck on my bald head. Let’s unhitch, 
and you take Kid Johnson and break into Denver, 
and if the Widow Young is willing, we’ll try Texas. 
Fort Worth and the White Elephant Saloon is about 
my size.” 

Kid Johnson was one Samuel Johnson, a school- 
teacher whose early avocation had been that of vet- 
erinary surgeon in Kansas City. His cordial ap- 
proval of Mrs. Pratt’s social ambitions had greatly 
encouraged her, while Minnie Young, a festive 
widow, had openly sided with the badgered husband, 
as she designated her old friend, Joseph Pratt. 

Such were the kaleidoscopic turnabouts in West- 
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ern frontier life that in an incredibly short time 
two divorce suits had been filed and decrees of free- 
dom given, followed by a double wedding. And 
such, too, was the good-natured joviality of those 
reckless days that no one found it an embarrassing 
situation when all four boarded the same Overland 
Coach with Denver and Fort Worth the ultimate 
destinations. 

The first months in Denver were busy ones for 
the Johnsons. They were house hunting and hard 
to suit. Fortunately, the owner of the Cracker 
Palace was ordered to a lower altitude and the Pal- 
ace passed into the possession of the Johnsons. The 
furnishing of this mansion was a very different 
thing from getting the necessaries for a frontier 
saloon; but at length the furniture, pictures, library, 
music-room and all else were surveyed with pro- 
nounced satisfaction. The next procedure was to 
exhibit it all to their neighbors; in other words, to 
break into Denver. That in order to give a party 
one must have acquaintances seemed not to have 
entered into the scheme of preparations. However, 
it was not difficult to get lists of people and their 
place of residence. 

“Why the deuce don’t printers follow instruc- 
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tions,’ was Johnson’s comment when the invitations 
arrived bearing the mystic legend “R. S. V. P.” 
But as doubtless it was the proper thing, they sim- 
ply added “Please reply,” and awaited results. 
After a certain number of days had elapsed, the 
postman appeared one morning, his sack bulging 
with holiday proportions. 

“T never delivered so many letters to one house 
since I’ve been on the route. You must have lots 
of friends!” was the carrier’s comment. 

“Lots of friends!” indeed, and the indignation 
of the Johnsons waxed hot as they opened reply 
after reply. “If only every one had declined it 
would be plain sailing, but plague on it, a half- 
dozen have expressed their pleasure in aie 
was Lilian’s only comment. 

Just then the caterer was announced and the sit- 
uation was laid before him. He was a resourceful 
chef and concluded that it would be rather exciting 
to take the job of furnishing. guests as well as food. 
In their despairing state of mind, the Johnsons 
gladly acceded to any solution of the embarrassing 
predicament and gave the man a free hand and a 
free purse. 

It was never known how he did it, but at the 
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appointed hour on the appointed evening an un- 
wonted crowd was seen wending its way to the house 
of the new-comers. There was a sprinkling of the 
well-to-do impelled thither by curiosity; there were 
agents and promoters; politicians were among the 
number, and the saloon and sporting elements were 
generously represented. 

Outwardly the party seemed a success; there was 
the usual hum of voices and clatter of dishes. But 
two remarks made in the privacy of their own apart- 
ment when the last guest had departed sufficiently 
indicate the impression left with the amiable host 
and hostess: ‘ Lucky the colored population wasn’t 
invited,” said Johnson, as he unbuttoned his collar, 
and “I'd enough sight rather sling dishes at the 
Silver King restaurant than have another party like 
this,” was the extent to which Mrs. Johnson un- 
burdened her mind. 

In the midst of their extravagant living and wild 
investments the crash of 1893 came. The bank 
that they bought was the first to close. Their real 
estate was sold under the hammer. Their second 
deeds of trust, on which they had loaned large 
amounts of money, were worthless. Each blamed 
the other, and the domestic unpleasantness culmi- 
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nated in Mrs. Johnson’s ordering Mr. Johnson to 
leave the house with all his traps. We surmise that 
this social belle was somewhat surprised to have her 
partner acquiesce in this plan not only with alacrity 
but to the accompaniment of a merry whistle which, 
if Mrs. Johnson had but known, was largely due to 
the fact that a snug little sum had been wisely salted 
down earlier in the game, and this, Samuel Johnson 
felt no call to divide, in the present state of conjugal 
feeling, with the partner of his adventure. He 
paused at the outer door and said in a cheery voice, 
“Good-by, Lil, better luck next time; I’m off for 
keeps.” ‘Then resuming his whistling, he was soon 
out of sight and out of her life. 

The simple life to which Lilian Parker Sloan 
Pratt Johnson was now reduced,—a small room 
meagerly furnished, the surroundings of her earlier 
life.— did not bring a corresponding reduction of 
spirits ; in fact, a comfortable sense of freedom took 
possession of her. We were not surprised to find 
her very soon again the drawing card in a saloon 
restaurant with a look on her face as if she had 
gotten back to her own. 

There came one day to the restaurant and Lilian’s 
table a visitor who carefully scanned the waitress — 
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one look was enough for Lilian—and then: 
“ Hello, Joe, where’s the widow?” 

“Looking for your Sam,” was the reply which 
put Joe Pratt and Lilian Johnson on the old familiar 
footing. Each was eager to hear a report of the 
other’s experiences, and they spent a merry evening 
together recounting their ups and downs. 

“We've hit the rounds from top to bottom and 
paid toll at every step. If the heights made us 
dizzy, the depths didn’t frighten us. Let’s get back 
to the mountains and start fresh,’ was Joe Pratt’s 
appeal. 

Lilian answered quickly, and Denver saw them no 
more. 
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OUR HUSBAND 


HERE were only two passengers in the par- 
lor car on the east-bound train of the El 
Paso and Southwestern Railroad — she 
and I. Her elegant apparel made me feel for a 
moment that I had entered a drawing-room rather 
than a train in dusty Arizona. Nature had been 
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most liberal in her share, for it was evident that she 
had never seen her feet save in a looking-glass. 
She seemed unconscious of my presence and ready 
to take a nap in a sitting position. She might be 
willing to keep awake if her attention were diverted ; 
perhaps we might find topics of common interest 
if I mentioned that I was a pioneer and personally 
conversant with the resources of this territory from 
the value of mesquite beans as forage to the rich 
mineral products buried amid the rocky desolation 
of the mountains. 

“Lots of sage-brush and sand in these parts,” I 
said. 

The huge creature bowed and smiled graciously 
but made no comment. Such a stupid truism didn’t 
deserve an answer! I would try again. 

“ Traveling in a café car with this excellent serv- 
ice is very different from the way that I first came 
to Arizona on an overland coach, when roast billy 
goat and frijoles were served as regular rations at 
most of the eating-houses.”’ 

This time she began looking me over and I was 
conscious that she was sizing me up. I continued: 
“ Sometimes I feel that I am a thousand years old, 
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from the changes that have taken place here in my 
time. When I first came to the territory the Long- 
fellow Mine was the only copper mine being worked. 
The iron rails for building the track from the mine 
to the smelter were hauled overland six hundred 
miles by bull-teams.” 

Before I had completed this information my 
neighbor was nodding, and soon she began to sway 
like the hulk of a water-logged derelict. It was evi- 
dent that my conversation would not keep her 
awake, but I ventured to inquire, ‘ Have you been 
long in this section? ” 

“T came to Arizona ten years ago when I sup- 
posed that I was a bride. I was married in St. 
Louis and started West soon after the wedding, and 
I may add that I’m unusually hurried in the morn- 
ing if I forget to offer thanks for being free again,” 
was her response. 

Her manner clearly indicated that her husband 
was living, and her jocular allusion, with her smile 
and twinkling eyes, slightly staggered me. With- 
out further enlightenment my sympathy was un- 
necessary and my approval questionable. She was 
again silent. But my curiosity was aroused, and 
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I asked, ‘“‘ How did you do it? Geta gun and drive 
him out of camp?” 

“ A better way than that. It is a long story. 

“T don’t live in a gold house, but still I am grate- 
ful to my father’s thrift. I was his only heir. He 
weighed three hundred and fifty pounds —all of 
which I inherited. Father was a man of sound 
judgment and wide experience and he gave me some 
excellent advice. He said more than once: ‘ Sis, 
always play a lone hand. Throw the first chap 
that proposes marriage out of the window — never 
mind the sash and glass—the news will spread 
and you'll be safe.’ 

“T knew Dad was right. A man that I would 
choose would not want a wife of my size, whose 
wardrobe meant the purchase of a dry-goods store at 
a single fitting, for I regret to state that when my 
sails are spread no ordinary dressmaker can reef 
the canvas. Indeed I had forgotten that there were 
any marriageable men left on earth, when one day 
I felt a sudden jolt and a whirl, and my hero had 
saved me from telescoping a car on the Olive Street 
Line of my native city. After I had sidestepped 
and he fell off my arm, I thought that he must own 
stock in the railroad and was guarding the equip- 
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ment. He apologized for his rough clearing of 
the track, and I learned that he was a disinterested 
stranger, doing his best to prevent a collision. 

“Under these auspicious circumstances our ac- 
quaintance was iaunched, with my pilot steering 
me to untried seas. I was not long in learning that 
his society —in homeopathic doses — was quite 
agreeable; he had as much leisure as I, which meant 
lots of time for ice-cream parlors and strolls on the 
avenue. I had no idea how fast the crisis was 
approaching. And you couldn’t guess in a week 
how the climax came. Do you want to take a 
chance and try?” 

I shook my head, and she continued: ‘ We had 
seats for the matinée at Pope’s Opera House. I 
had kicked off my slippers and put my feet in my 
shoes and rang the bell for the maid to come and 
fasten them. She was out and not another woman 
in the house. I did not know what to do, for I 
was apparently anchored and would miss the thea- 
tet: 

“ Charles was in the parlor waiting for me. I 
have forgotten to tell you before what his first name 
was. His last name we will call ‘ Smith ’— if it had 
been, the Smiths would have much to answer for. 
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I called to him and I fancy that my blushes and 
stammering excuses sort of paralyzed Charles into a 
fear that something dreadful was impending, for 
he said, ‘Out with it, Little One; let’s know the 
worst.’ That first endearing term of his almost 
stunned me, but I managed to make him see my feet, 
and he fell on his knees and went to work at the 
laces. When he was through he looked up with 
his imploring eyes, and put his hand to his heart 
in a tragic painful way, and before I realized what 
he was up to, he had spoken his piece and I had 
received my first and only offer of marriage, up to 
date. 

“T was all of a flutter from his vehement lan- 
guage. His love was lurid. Refuse, and his soul 
was forever blasted and his life become one agon- 
ized search for a plunge into the waters of forget- 
fulness. The world was a barren desert that only 
bloomed when I smiled. Before I had recovered 
from the shock, I had promised to trek through life 
with him. I was greener than a garden-patch, for 
I supposed all men could pay for their board and 
buy their clothes — practical knowledge came later. 
Charles explained that his haste for the wedding 
was because of his intense longing for sweet com- 
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panionship, which, translated, meant hopes for his 
shriveled purse. 

“The eventful day dawned, with no flood or 
earthquake to save me. We had a quiet wedding 
— Charles and I and the justice of the peace. The 
knot-tier gave me a quick smack with a sudden 
let-go as though he did not like the job. Husband 
took him one side and said in a stage whisper: 
“Squire, what’s your scale of prices? Give me the 
lowest that’s going.’ I could not hear what the 
justice said, but from the pallid look of dismay on 
Charles’s face, I knew that his branch of the Smith 
family was near financial shoals. It occurred to 
me that the fee might vary according to sizes, and 
that Charles had not figured our combined weight 
correctly. Then I heard my new lord whisper, 
‘My exchequer is below your limit. The price has 
riz since my previous marriage. The gal can’t 
walk home. Credit my account with four dollars, 
and charge the balance.’ 

“ The justice would consent to nothing but hard 
cash. The situation could not have been much more 
mortifying if I had been held as hostage; it took me 
some years to see its funny side. My Charles as 
a single man was a gentleman of fortune and leisure, 
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but busted the moment he was married. I won- 
dered if the Heart and Hand Journal of Matri- 
mony had staked Charles during the limited court- 
ship, but had not allowed for the wedding fee. 
Are you surprised that I was riled and spoke up 
quick and loud: ‘Mr. Justice, if you haven't 
hitched us good and strong, I'll give you double 
your price to turn me loose and free.’ 

““* Very sorry, madam, that I can’t undo the job. 
He is yours even if he goes to jail for dead-beating 
the fee,’ was the response. Meanwhile husband 
stood fumbling in his pockets as if trying to find 
gold, and he grew so deathly pale that I thought 
he was going to faint, but he managed to stammer, 
‘Dear Julia, can’t you excuse the overworked post- 
office department for being a little slow in serving 
their patrons in this holiday season? My check 
should have arrived before this, and when it didn’t 
come, I thought that you wouldn't mind my going 
ahead and taking the chances that my pile would 
do. Sorry if you'd preferred to wait.’ 

“ Charles’ explanation sounded plausible, for I, 
too, had been disappointed that morning in what 
the mail brought. My injustice shamed me and I 
handed Charles my pocket-book. The bridegroom 
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was now Lord Bountiful. The justice of the peace 
was so tickled when Charles handed him a good- 
sized bill with the remark ‘ Never mind the change,’ 
that I feared he was going to kiss me again. 

“As soon as we were alone, I said to Charles, 
‘You dumb surprised me when I heard you tell the 
justice that the price had riz since your last mar- 
riage, and yet every day of our two weeks’ engage- 
ment you have made me weep in hearing about your 
lonely long years, and how that the first ray of hap- 
piness came into your life when I hove in sight. 
Where’s the other wife?’ 

“ Charles appeared startled and as if it were neces- 
sary to carefully weigh the words of his denial. 
‘Julia, don’t take on so,’ he finally said; ‘let suspi- 
cion never cloud the Aurory Boreally of our abid- 
ing affections. That avaricious justice took us for 
inexperienced kids that he could bamboozle and 
blackmail, so the only way left to inspire his respect 
and get a fair deal was for me to pretend that I 
was a well-seasoned widower who was posted on 
prices. What mattered it so long as you knew that 
you were giving me my first send-off? You're the 
dearest critter that ever came into a lonesome man’s 
heart. I am poor indeed in this world’s goods, but 
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rich as Rockyfeller in my undying love for you.’ 

“ What could a bride of an hour do with such a 
flood of adoration turned loose? I did not mind 
financing our new career, if he was all right. He 
resented allusion to my size by knocking down three 
small boys at one session and he certainly was an 
adept in tying shoes and finding my check-book. 
He suggested our going West and developing with 
the country without waiting for his draft that was 
still delayed in the mail. 

““T decided that if there was any chance of better- 
ment for my Charles anywhere on the continent we 
had best hunt for the place. And so it was decided 
that we should journey forth and our friends at 
the boarding-house accompanied us to the station; 
though we had been married ten days they brought 
along some rice. They were, however, in doubt 
whether to throw it at husband and me or to hurl it 
good and hard at the constable who attached the 
bridegroom’s trunk and made our farewells em- 
barrassing. By the number of receipts which I held, 
when we were through with this official, I wondered 
if there was any one left in St. Louis who had not 
trusted my man. 

“T would like to know how Mr. Smith’s person- 
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ality strikes you: if you had been with us, when 
the train was nearing St. Charles and I had dropped 
husband off the bridge into the Missouri River, 
would you have jumped overboard and brought him 
back to me?” 

“My dear madam,” I exclaimed, “I am not an 
expert swimmer, and the temperature of the water 
might have been bad for my rheumatism; I fear 
you would have donned crépe. If you didn’t com- 
mit justifiable homicide, what did you do?” 

“TI merely said to Charles, ‘You go up front 
while I do a little thinking.’ The tears gathered in 
his eyes as he replied, ‘ Julia, send for me as soon 
as you can. It will be so lonely without you.’ I 
let him be lonely all day. I do not know whether 
he had the price of dinner or fasted. Just before 
supper I sent the Pullman porter for Mr. Smith. 
When he appeared, I said, ‘ You'll start right and 
keep straight in Arizona or we'll unyoke for good. 
Financial woes from unexpected bills are ended for 
me. I'll put you on an allowance and you will live 
within it or vamoose!”’ 

Mrs. Smith ceased talking and began looking at 
the plates of a fashion magazine which the train 
agent had brought in and again seemed unconscious 
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of my presence. After waiting a while, I chanced 
the inquiry: “ Did the climate of Arizona stimu- 
late the desired change, and your husband turn over 
a new leaf?” 

“These pictures are so fascinating, I had almost 
forgotten the existence of my horrid man; I was 
just wishing that every woman but me had to wear 
the old-fashioned hoop-skirt, as a sort of evening- 
up in our sizes, but I appreciate your interest in 
our welfare, and you shall hear another chapter. 

“T wish that you could have seen how he blos- 
somed and fruited after the allowance had started 
which I gave him every Monday morning. He 
opened a bank account and you would have thought 
to hear him talk that the governor of the Bank of 
England cabled him every night for orders. He 
did not fool me. But it was as improving as a 
dime novel to hear him talk on irrigation and copper 
mines to the one-lunged tenderfoot that boarded 
where we did. 

“One morning my brilliant husband was flooding 
the whole boarding-house with his marvelous in- 
formation, and was getting the hearers excited as 
to the best way to select the prospect that would 
pan out a big mine, when a messenger boy brought 
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him a telegram. He read it and re-read it, while 
the household was anxiously waiting for the finish- 
ing touches to his get-rich-quick recipe. But my 
learned partner remained silent until we two were 
the only ones left in the house. Then his soul 
poured forth in anguish: ‘The executioners are 
ready with their axes; I am innocent, but am sum- 
moned to meet my doom.’ He handed me the tele- 
gram which read: ‘Administrator claims John- 
son’s endorsement looks crooked. Unless note is 
paid unpleasant complications,’ and was signed by 
a St. Louis attorney. 

“ Up to that moment I had been proud of my hus- 
band’s rare gifts in penmanship, but to have that 
accomplishment —the last and only one left — 
used for sinister purposes was depressing; I could 
endure poverty and disappointments, but not dis- 
honor and disgrace. 

“Charles was only momentarily disturbed. He 
protested his innocence of any criminal act, and 
explained how the endorsement was obtained, and 
for once told the truth, as I learned later. He 
grew eloquent over the heritage of his good name 
and that he little cared what became of him so long 
as his loved wife was not worried by talse and 
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scandalous accusations. ‘ Dearest,’ he said, ‘the 
first part of our voyage on matrimonial seas has 
been rough and tempestuous, but the haven of do- 
mestic felicity is near. Hereafter, the North Star 
shall not be more steady in its course than I in my 
pursuit of honor and rectitude.’ Then putting his 
hand on my shoulder he reeled off more endearing 
words than are found in Webster’s Unabridged, 
and kneeling imploringly at my feet, begged for one 
more chance. 

“T did not look at my watch to see how long I 
let him stay on his knees, but it was not a short- 
order tarry. Finally I said: ‘ Charles, my pocket- 
book has grown decrepit under the long pull. I am 
decidedly weary of being a stick-pin for due-bills. 
You will sit down now and draw off a statement 
of all you owe, including every possible liability, 
and then, if the lift is not too heavy, I may conclude 
to start you from the zero line—no debts, no 
assets; no anything is much better than the way 
that we have been held up.’ 

“Charles was delighted and sat down at a writ- 
ing-desk. When the statement was ready that night 
for my audit and decision, Charles’ handsome pen- 
manship had covered considerable paper. Fortu- 
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nately many of the items, like whiskey and soda, 
though numerous, were not for heavy amounts. 
The total footings, however, were more than all 
my savings from my income in the many years that 
I had been getting ahead. Finally I said, ‘ While 
I can’t understand how you ever buncoed so many 
people, yet are you dead sure that all possible claims 
against you are included in this list?’ It was really 
inspiring to listen to the penalties that Charles in- 
voked if the list was incomplete, and to hear the 
effusive thanks after I had agreed to furnish funds 
for the settlement. I ended by saying, ‘I don’t 
wish to meet your creditors. At my time of life 
I don’t care to make so many new acquaintances. 
You'll start for St. Louis to-morrow, and if I ever 
hear of your getting in debt again, you'll tread this 
planet far off from me.’ 

“Tf it is not an embarrassing question, I would 
like to ask you, my fellow traveler, if I look like a 
seraph?” and Mrs. Smith smilingly glanced at me 
for an answer. 

“ You certainly do,” I replied. 

“ Husband said so, but I feared that his judg- 
ment was biased. You should have seen the touch- 
ing devotion of the weeping debtor when rounded 
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up at the station headed for St. Louis. I regret 
that my stock of conjugal affection was not in evi- 
dence, and not a groan, nor a sob, nor a sigh was 
heard at our parting — quite likely Charles may 
have thought that I was bravely concealing my woe. 
When the conductor shouted ‘ All aboard,’ my man 
was not left. There was no train wreck and hus- 
band reached St. Louis on schedule time.” 

Mrs. Smith paused as if her story was ended. 
Our train was now passing through the deserted 
village of Charlestown, Arizona. She turned to 
me and said, ‘ Mr. Ancient of Days, you certainly 
are old enough to remember when these adobe ruins 
were habitable houses. Perhaps you were ac- 
quainted with that terror of the border, Curly Bill, 
who was killed here?” 

“T can’t exactly claim acquaintance, but we met. 
I was walking down Allen Street in Tombstone 
when Curly Bill rushed out of the Crystal Palace 
Saloon and, jumping on his horse, began shooting 
at all points of the compass. I didn’t stop running 
until my wind gave out, and so it was some time 
later before I got a good look at Bill. 

“If a stray bullet on the morning of my flight 
_ had found your husband, I wonder if you would 
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have been a passive widow or whether you would 
have made it lively for Bill, as Mrs. Springer did in 
the defense of her husband and his merchandise in 
yonder store?” I interrogated, pointing to the ruins 
of a building. 

“Mr. Springer must have had some inspiring 
points that my Charles lacked. However, I admire 
a woman that is not afraid of any living man. Tell 
me about the heroine of this deserted town,” re- 
quested Mrs. Smith. 

“Not now, for I must ask you to continue the 
interesting tale of the triumph of love over debts, 
and of how long your husband was lost to you. 
When you have finished, I may have time for the 
story of the intrepid woman who, gun in hand, 
defied the most powerful bad man of the whole 
Southwest.” 

“What stage of my husband’s career had I 
reached? Oh, yes, I remember. Charles had gone 
to St. Louis. He could not possibly have timed his 
departure more auspiciously for getting my surplus 
cash, if all the arrangements had been in his hands. 
What do you suppose I learned the day after Mr. 
Smith’s departure? The best news imaginable. 
An old St. Louis friend of mine, while visiting in 
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New York City, attended a meeting of the Ladies’ 
Aid Society for Deserted Wives and Children, and 
she wrote me of the painful discovery that my mat- 
rimonial moorings were adrift and that my husband 
was not my husband! She had talked with my 
Smith’s first wife and child. The evidence was 
indisputable. He had basely deserted them and 
they were very poor. Divorce and alimony suited 
them. My friend suggested that as I had inno- 
cently married Charles and supposedly cared for 
him dearly, it might be best to settle money on 
Number One, if she would get a divorce. My 
friend also stated that such arrangements would 
allow me to devote the time needed for the uplifting 
of the unregenerate husband, and she hoped for my 
final success and happiness. 

“She didn’t know me. If men were selling for 
a thousand dollars apiece, I wouldn’t have given a 
nickel for a regiment of Smiths. I reviewed the 
past and how the wandering Charles had come into 
my life, and how sorrowfully I had learned that 
he forgot everything he should remember and re- 
membered everything that he should forget; so it 
was no great surprise to me to learn that he had 
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overlooked a previous marriage. My precarious 
position with a husband of multiple wives meant 
stormy weather ahead for my Brigham Young. 
I never swore before or since, but this occasion 
aroused fierce verbal artillery. I flung pride to the 
winds: Charles might invoke silence, but not I. 
For just twenty minutes by the clock I remorselessly 
and relentlessly pursued the bigamist to the prison 
walls. Then my interest in dire execration waned. 
In ten minutes more there was not a vestige of 
matrimonial yearning left and no personal desire for 
revenge. I was free! In my delight and grati- 
tude for this unexpected happiness, I forgot for a 
while to be sorry for the poor wife and child so 
basely deserted, but I soon resolved that Charles 
should be made to take care of them or suffer the 
penalty of the law.” 

The train conductor and the end brakeman had 
taken seats near us, apparently absorbed in looking 
out of the window, but were really being entertained 
by the marital experiences of the lone woman pas- 
senger. Although the latter apparently paid no at- 
tention to the increasing number of listeners, she 
evidently was ready to shift the burden of conver- 
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sation for a while, and inquired, “ Did you ever 
know a woman with more than one husband at a 
time on her hands?” 

I replied, “ That depends upon what you mean 
by one ata time. I was acquainted with a woman 
in a booming gold-camp who was the pride of six 
living husbands. She owned the best hotel in the 
town. When her love shifted, she was kind to the 
ex-husbands, and gave them positions in the hotel 
under the new management. Once, when I was in 
a hurry to catch a train, the husband officio went to 
my room for the luggage with an ex-husband to 
assist, and the bar-keeper, another ‘ex,’ called a 
hack for me. When weary at last of the mixed 
assortment, she skipped for parts unknown, leay- 
ing her three latest acquisitions comfortably housed 
in the hotel, at liberty to pay off the mortgage on 
the property.” 

“What a noxious waste of the affections!” was 
Mrs. Smith’s only comment. 

“ But it is the rest of your story we want to hear,” 
I hastened to say. “ You surely will not leave us 
in suspense.” 

“TI was afraid that you might grow weary of 
Charles and me,” explained Mrs. Smith, “ but I'll 
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finish, for I had nearly reached the point where the 
happiest part of my matrimonial experience was at- 
tained —its end. You may remember that I left 
off where my anger was subsiding, and the joy of 
freedom was coming in at high tide. I decided that 
it would be pleasant for us two wives to give our 
husband a surprise party — sort of a stage play with 
us three in the cast. I wrote to Number One a brief 
account of how Charles came into my life, and 
asked no greater privilege and pleasure than to give 
him back to her. I suggested a family reunion, 
with considerable drama and state prison scenery at 
the fall of the curtain, unless reasonable assurance 
was given that our Charles would work faithfully 
and hard for the support of his first wife and child. 
I also enclosed a check and requested her to wire 
me if she would meet me at the Planters’ Hotel, 
St. Louis, after I had arranged plans to insure our 
husband’s full participation in the festivities. I did 
not suppose that service between Arizona and New 
York could get such a move on until I received her 
telegram — sent collect. She accepted and left all 
the details to me. In due time all the arrangements 
were completed and husband met me at the Union 
Station, St. Louis. Have you ever seen that fine, 
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large station which all railroad men admire?” 
She looked at the train crew for reply, and again 
seemed about to halt, but assured of our interest, 
she continued: “I now come to the part where if 
I had been playing euchre I’d have passed and let 
Number One make the trump and play a lone hand. 
Kissing may be usually expected from a husband 
after absence, and perhaps I would have found it 
more endurable if Charles’ greeting had been less 
effusive, but my responses would have given him the 
chills if he had had the sense of a tobacco-stand 
Indian. 

‘““He was surprised when I refused to go to our 
former boarding-house where his luggage was. I 
informed him that I was going to the Planters’ Hotel, 
and that if he also wished to stay there, he could go 
and get his things and the bell-boy would show 
him the rooms assigned to Mr. and Mrs. Charies 
Smith. I knew that, if the Pennsylvania Railroad 
was running all right my predecessor had seen that 
the hotel clerk had registered Charles Smith and 
wife, Phoenix, Arizona, in a suite — for two rooms 
were essential for the proper staging of our play. 
When I arrived at the Planters’ Hotel I had the 
clerk register me under my mother’s maiden name 
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—no give-away of name and handwriting for 
Charles’ discovery if he got suspicious. I had my 
card sent to the real Mrs. Smith, and soon was on 
my way to meet my deliverer. When the door 
opened I found that Number One was not built on 
any known lines of architectural beauty. How that 
hooked-nosed, store-teethed, spavined-legged woman 
could have won Charles was neither complimentary 
to him nor to me! 

“Are you Mrs. Charles Smith?’ I asked.- ° You 
have guessed it the first time. And you his latest?’ 
was her query. ‘ Yes, I suppose that I am more or 
less his last, but I am real glad to see you, partner,’ 
I responded.as I clasped her hand. 

“T soon learned that all the arrangements were 
satisfactory for the unsuspecting Charles to be the 
central figure in the last tableau- of my marital 
career. I gave her good advice about getting 
Charles back to her Eastern home and putting him 
to work, but she seemed more happy and grateful 
over my present of two one hundred dollar bills than 
the free gift of the husband. 

“ Quicker than we expected, there was a knock at 
the door. I rushed the original into the rear room. 
Then I unlocked the door for Charles and the bell- 
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boy to enter. When we were alone, husband held 
out his arms and had reached the words, ‘ Pet, come 
to your own,’ when I broke in, tragedienne-like, 
‘You who love me not, but love my gold — you who 
have scattered your affections for the thousand miles 
between the Atlantic and the Mississippi, listen to 
me: In how many States have you peddled love? 
Shall I proceed to call the roll, or will you? This 
is a lurid day for you, Charles. There is a change 
in the administration.’ ” 

Mrs. Smith again paused in her story and was 
looking at the fashion plates in the Delineator. 
Then, turning to me, she said: “If you were 
choosing a dress for your wife, would you select 
this style? ”’ 

“Perhaps I can better discuss the fashions when 
my mind is more at rest about the alarming situation 
of your liege lord. Did he escape, or did you chain 
him?’’ The trainmen were all now eagerly atten- 
tive. 

Mrs. Avoirdupois smiled as she added: “I well 
remember all that was said and done during the last 
moments of my married life. ‘ Julia, dear,’ he ex- 
claimed, ‘be plainer. I never could guess a conun- 
drum. Solve the problem for me.’ ‘T’ll try,’ was 
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my response. ‘From New York and Arizona we 
have gathered unitedly for our husband’s surprise 
party. As my donation I give, devise and bequeath 
you and your belongings to the true and lawful,’ 
and the other Julia entered the room. 

“Our husband was not buoyant at the sight of 
the too numerous Julias, if I am any judge of joy — 
in fact, the over-supply at such close range almost 
paralyzed him. Neither did Number One appear 
happy and enthusiastic over the return of the 
prodigal. I was the only one for whom the full 
habiliments of mourning would have been out of 
place. Husband looked as though the moral 
anemia had spread to his legs and that it would re- 
quire a derrick to keep him from sinking through 
the floor. But never before was J so brim-full of 
action and eloquence. You ought to have heard me 
recite these lines: ‘ Are we the only transients who 
have camped on the oasis of your love?’ 

“*No more that I am aware of. Please cease 
piling up imaginary horrors. My heart can’t stand 
this strain. Am I wanted longer, or can I go?’ 
pleaded the polygamist. 

Vou ltestay,..chatles dear, hereaiter close sto 
your lawful family, or with a warden in a stone 
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house.’ Then, pointing to the other Julia, ‘ Will 
you swear that she had no predecessor and is legally 
your wife?’ I cried. 

«She was my first selection — made before I 
had seen you. How unkind to think there could be 
others! And it is really funny that both of you 
dear women should be here at the same time. But I 
had an intuition that we would all meet here to-day, 
and I have left two nice presents for each of you in 
the hotel office. I'll go and get them and be back in 
a moment,’ and in a cajoling, pleading manner Mr. 
Smith started to pass. I planted myself firmly in 
front of the door, and replied: ‘ Charles, the only 
connection that you can make with the office is by 
jumping from this fifth-floor window. Your wives 
are not rigged for peace, nor to be deceived by mean- 
ingless words. Julia Number Two is your Geron- 
imo on the war-path, tomahawk in hand, and Julia 
Number One is the only person who can possibly 
save your scalp. Sit down and listen to me, and 
don’t try to sidetrack us any more.’ He obeyed. 
“I will now confide this information to you. I was 
never before so happy and thankful as at this mo- 
ment; not because of your goodness and personal 
charms, but because I am free from the most con- 
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temptible creature in the world —a much-married 
man. We Julias have our marriage certificates with 
us. There is one place where there is always room 
for one more. Can you not see your narrow cell 
and the iron bed and a Smith known only by a 
number ?’” 

“Charles was pale, and silent, and I added, ‘ Have 
you heard what I have said? Don’t you under- 
stand the situation, or shall I write it down?’ 

“Speech came to him, and in a broken, stammer- 
ing way, he began, ‘ Julia — you —are dead right. 
If through — prison gates—I could — make — 
good, I’d second —your motion. No excuses — to 
offer. Was born — lazy — stayed good-for-noth- 
ing — and just —as I’ve woke up —to know how 
good — it would be—to be—decent and work 
hard — I’m not going to — have — the chance.’ 

“Treplied: ‘TIl not proceed against you if Julia 
Number One will receive you back and if you will 
promise to be kind to her and your child, and to 
work hard in some honest way for their support. 
But if you go back on them I'll pursue you, and, in 
the language of the Albuquerque Police Judge, Ill 
throw the harpoon of justice into you full length.’ 

“Tt was now my turn to be surprised. Julia the 
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First did not welcome the prospect of a restored hus- 
band, and was shrugging her shoulders and shaking 
her head. Charles’ decision was a foregone conclu- 
sion, and he had grown convalescent at a rapid 
rate until he began to realize that Number One 
might not be as forgiving as he had expected. 
His eyes grew watery again, his hands trembled and 
his gait was unsteady as he got on his knees before 
the original Julia and pleaded for one more chance. 
What he said, or something about him, at length ap- 
pealed to her. Charles realized that he had won, 
and with alacrity embraced his long-lost partner. 
Not wishing to disturb the tide of their affections 
by any farewell words, I left the room, and Charles 
and his wife went out of my life forever.” 

The woman smiled as she ended her story. The 
troubles and sorrows of her life had left no scars. 
She began reading a book. The train crew and I 
honored her evident wish to be alone. 

When the train neared Hachita, where I changed 
cars for Clifton, I said in bidding farewell to my 
companion on the journey, “I hope that you will 
have better luck next time.” 

Her reply came quickly, ‘‘ Thank you, I couldn’t; 
but no more men for me!” 
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A LOST CITY 


HE short, narrow streets of Charlestown, 

Arizona, were crowded with people one 

midafternoon; a few minutes later not a 
man, woman or child was to be seen. All the out- 
side doors of the buildings excepting that of the 
assay office of the Grand Central Mine and Smelter 
had been closed with hurried slams. 

Why all this rush and panic? All the men but the 
Methodist circuit-rider had on belts well stocked 
with approved weapons and ammunition; walking 
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arsenals, ready for business. Their unanimity of 
action slightly relieved the embarrassment of the 
sudden retreat, for where the gun and the knife were 
the emblems of social distinction, excuses were 
necessary to explain why so many were in haste to 
write letters that must be posted before the stage 
left for Tombstone. 

The most active leader of the exodus was Mex- 
ican Don Juan— otherwise known as the Hot 
Tamale King. At 3.30 p. M. he was seated at his 
usual station heneath a cottonwood tree which com- 
manded an extensive view of the surrounding coun- 
try, and he had a large stock of chicken tamales 
ready to supply market requirements. A minute 
later Don was on the move and had really given the 
signal that stirred the whole line. In his rush and 
excitement there was a scattering of his wares, and 
when he did not stop to pick them up and replace 
them in the hot sheet-iron pan, the Charlestown- 
ians knew that the Curly Bill band of cowboys were 
near at hand, full of firewater and out for trouble. 
“It was not always thus,” which was the reason 
why Juan had won the reputation of being the 
barometer of the Cowboy State. Sometimes when 
the Hot Tamale King espied the coming of these 
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outlaws, his face was wreathed in smiles and he had 
that cheerful “ Howdy” given only to these his 
most liberal customers. Don’s hearing was acute, 
and the accent of the expletives caused his spirits to 
rise or fall, for he always gauged conditions cor- 
rectly and could tell whether the rustlers were in 
jolly mood, or if out for a grand smash of property 
and rough usage of the wayfarers. 

To-day the noise from their violent, voluble pro- 
fanity and from the quick sharp thud of the spurred 
horses reverberated like thunder, and heralded their 
world was out of tune and, in the local vernacular, 
“hell-bent and full of ginger.” When they were 
inflamed they committed crimes and cruelties as dark 
and deep as were done in the sorties and forages of 
the Middle Ages. They gloried in riotous conduct 
and cared not that their orgies were a stain on mod- 
ern civilization. They despoiled the cattle-owners 
on both sides of the international line. They gath- 
ered where and what they chose, little caring what 
bitter fruits would be their harvest, for, if I remem- 
ber rightly, not a single member of that band escaped 
a violent death. Their manner of life left small 
area for funeral eulogy, or even a prayer for the 
dead ; their going was without service of any kind — 
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save that furnished by the undertaker — and 
merely caused the comment of a local paper that 
“had it not been for Arizona, hell would be less 
crowded.” 

All this came flooding back to me vividly when a 
few years ago I was driving near the former site of 
Charlestown and an irresistible desire came over me 
to revisit the abandoned city. Where once was the 
hum of industry, the energy and enterprise of the 
makers of the State, were now only moldering 
adobe ruins — not one habitable building was left — 
all was silence and desolation, and the dust from the 
desert was whirling high in the forgotten streets. 
As I stood by the ruins of its little church, I recalled 
the only service I ever attended there, when the 
gospel was set forth in a fashion as lurid as most of 
their week-day English. Charlestown never ad- 
vanced beyond a very crude state of piety. The 
breezy atmosphere of saloon and dance-hall stirred 
the popular emotions and the church was neglected. 
Perhaps the discouraged preacher may have voiced 
prophetically its parallel to Sodom: ‘“ Peradven- 
ture ten righteous men are found in our city, it shall 
not be destroyed, but where are the ten?” 

I walked about and finally felt sure that I was 
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standing where young Peale,— for the adjective of 
his youth always clung to him,— used to have his 
assay office. Curly Bill and his band were at the 
zenith of their power at the time of this onslaught 
on Charlestown and Peale was making his usual 
daily assays of the ore for the mill run. The door 
of his office near the smelter was wide open. Peale 
was busy and quite unmindful of what was going 
on outside, and so failed to show due respect and to 
pay the homage of fear which was expected and re- 
quired by the lawless riders who were passing by. 

The command came: “ Kid, prance right out to 
the center and salute your betters.” 

Peale paid no attention to the summons. The 
smelter was paying him for his work, and was get- 
ting it. He watched the contents of the assay oven 
closer, unheeding the curses and jeers. 

“Dance, son! Kick the rafters damned quick 
or you'll assay brimstone,” shouted one of the cow- 
boys. 

The young man looked up and smiled as the sun- 
shine cast a glow upon his kindly face. 

Whether he was killed by design or by a stray 
shot fired merely to frighten him, was never known. 
(Life was cheap on that borderland. But never was 
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murder more base. An unfinished letter to his 
mother lay on his table. It was written in the pride 
of health and hope; he knew that his mother was 
eagerly waiting for him, and he, too, was counting 
the weeks when he should see the old farm and 
again hear the brook roaring past the cottage. 

But the memories of Charlestown were not all 
dispiriting. The thought, for instance, of Mrs. 
Springer always sent a certain physical and moral 
vigor through my veins. On this particular day the 
Curly Bill band without stopping to see the result of 
their dastardly deed which broke a mother’s heart, 
rode on to the Springer store; there they dis- 
mounted and fastened their horses with the lariats. 
They were hungry and wanted crackers and cheese, 
fruit, and tinned “luxuries.” The doors of the 
store were bolted, and inside against the front en- 
trance were piled sacks of flour. Within the build- 
ing were Mr. and Mrs. Springer and three of the 
clerks. The cowboys tried the door, and not get- 
ting in, went to the window on the side which was 
protected by heavy wooden shutters, and, rapping 
loudly, announced that they wished to talk with Mr. 
Springer, and threatened violence if he failed to re- 
spond. The proprietor started for the window, 
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when Mrs. Springer took hold of him, and pushing 
him back to the flour-sacks, whispered, “ Keep still.” 

Receiving no answer to their repeated calls and 
threats, the cowboys returned to the front door and 
began beating heavily on it, and then with combined 
force pushed for a breakdown. Evidently a suc- 
cessful entrance would soon be made. At this crisis 
Mrs. Springer shouted: “ Break down that door, 
you cowardly curs, and I'll fill you so full of lead 
that you'll round-up under the sod!” 

Her voice rang out clear and loud and with a bold 
defiance which meant business, and they knew that 
she would shoot as long as her ammunition held out 
and they were within range. But the lawless be- 
siegers knew no craven fear. Death had no terrors 
for them: their view of life was to live by might and 
power; and when the end came, to die “ with their 
boots on,” with only the halo that comes from battle 
with formidable foemen. The notches on their guns 
numbered the victims, the more the better, but to kill 
a woman or to be killed by one was a disgrace always 
tabooed. Then, too, these outlaws admired the wife 
who was so courageous in the defense of her hus- 
band’s store. Curly Bill voiced the sentiments of 
his whole band when he shouted, “‘ Boys, three 
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cheers and a tiger for Mrs. Springer, the uncrowned 
queen of the great Southwest.” 

The cheers were given with a zest, and were re- 
peated again and again. Then the leader signaled 
for silence, and in a low kindly voice said: “ Mrs. 
Springer, we regret having disturbed you. We 
have a profound respect for good and true women 
like yourself. There is not a man among us but 
would die in your defense. If we can ever serve 
you, command us. Good-by.” And mounting 
their horses, they rode silently away toward their 
headquarters in the San Simon Range. 

Town gossip reported that Mr. Springer sug- 
gested to his wife that she should act on Curly 
Bill’s offer of service by asking him to at once 
return the eight hundred dollars loaned him a few 
weeks before. Mr. Springer, with a wry counte- 
nance and great inward unhappiness had consented 
to make the loan because he feared the possible 
results of refusal. 

Mrs. Springer knew nothing of this loan until the 
cowboys had left town. However, she combined 
great domestic tact with her keen business shrewd- 
ness. She did not upbraid Mr. Springer for letting 
the band have the money, but perhaps grew weary 
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of his idle regrets and fears that it would never be 
returned, for she only mildly reproved him with, 
“ Husband, why didn’t you send for me? The ruf- 
fians could not have scared a cent out of me.” To 
demand its immediate return after having consented 
to make the loan did not accord with this woman’s 
sense of justice or her business sagacity, as at times 
Bill and his band were “ broke”; she knew, too, 
that after Bill had been successful on a round-up 
and had turned cattle into cash, he would seek his 
creditors and repay them handsomely. And he 
did so. 

The last time I had the pleasure of meeting Mrs. 
Springer was in the fall of 1880. Gowned in cal- 
ico, she received me with dignity and cordial hospi- 
tality. As I looked at her, she seemed like a beauti- 
ful picture framed for the betterment of border life. 
With the hardships of the overland travel and the 
dangers on the trail from the Apaches, women of 
Mrs. Springer’s sterling qualities were scarce among 
the pioneers of the Southwest, and the smelter men 
were surely right in calling her “Our Queen of 
Hearts.” 

“ Adios,’ shouted my Mexican driver, for he was 
growing impatient. 
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I must leave this weird desolation. Soon the 
winds and rains will sweep away the last vestige 
of the life and strife that had rioted there and a lost 
city will be buried in the sands of the dismal waste. 
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THE VIGILANTES OF BONANZA GULCH 


HE horse I was riding shied suddenly and 
as suddenly brought me back from a 
momentary reverie. I was almost face to 
face with an extemporaneous gallows from which 
swung three human forms, dark against the western 
glow. I can bring back now the sickening feeling 
that came over me as I read the warnings pinned to 
the clothing of the victims — advice I did not need. 
What was the local setting for this gruesome drama, 
I wondered; a live frontier story here, that would 
certainly be more exciting than any printed one I 
might have in my pocket. 
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The setting I found to be Bonanza Gulch; the 
gamblers of Bonanza Gulch in the saddle riding 
rough-shod over all opposition; proprietors of influ- 
ential saloons in the seats of the mighty, fashioning 
the civic government; bars, bottles, and cards open- 
ing the doors of special privilege, with the bunco- 
steerers electing their chief beneficiary. Thin Jim 
Thornton —“ thin” because he weighed three hun- 
dred pounds — was Justice of the Peace and Cor- 
oner, the exact wording of the sign which swung in 
the rear of his saloon being ‘‘ Dispensary of Justice 
and Death.” 

I sauntered into this emporium of justice and 
found the layout of the dispensation to be: a bar in 
front, just beyond it green baize tables for faro 
and monte, near by the roulette wheels which were 
whirling as the dealer called out the numbers to an 
eager crowd. Ina rear room His Honor sat by a 
low table on which was a row of clean law-books and 
by their side much-thumbed numbers of the Police 
Gazette. The whole situation was soon made clear. 
That this Justice of the Peace knew little and cared 
less for city ordinance and State statute were the 
strongest points in his stewardship ; his decisions met 
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the unqualified approval of his admiring constitu- 
ents. But it was as Coroner that Thin Jim’s talents 
bore most fruit for the elect. If in these disputes 
the dead man was not accoutered with drawn gun or 
unsheathed bowie-knife, then those who had been 
accessory to the undoing saw that the cold hands 
clasped deadly weapons, or they had witnesses to 
establish the peril of the survivors when Thin Jim 
was ready to hold the inquest. But there was an- 
other vital consideration for the Coroner — had the 
deceased a goodly amount of gold to insure generous 
court perquisites when he fined the dead man for 
carrying deadly weapons contrary to law? If not, 
let there be due process of law and the surviving par- 
ticipants held under bonds for investigation by the 
grand jury. 

Thin Jim was comfortably insensible to the fact 
that passive endurance of lawlessness garbed under 
civic authority was near the breaking point; indis- 
tinct grumblings of determined disapproval were lost 
on the reckless coroner, for suddenly, with no word 
of warning, it seemed to him, the Vigilantes had 
appeared and, with that grim power which none 
dared dispute, had arrested and hanged three no- 
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torious outlaws on the lone cotton-wood tree by the 
fork of Bonanza Creek, and disappeared as mys- 
teriously as they had come. 

I learned that the serenity of the powers that be 
was temporarily disturbed—and three hundred 
pounds avoirdupois in particular; that street gun- 
play was discontinued; that decency ceased to be 
publicly obnoxious, and that Thin Jim’s decisions 
began to border on righteousness. But not for long. 

Given a frontier mining-camp, rich ore bodies, 
stamp-mills and smelters, booms in lots, and the 
rapid construction of buildings, a population with 
the bad rather than the poor numerically strong, and 
what follows? A steadily growing defiance of law; 
the jumping of valuable city lots and mines by the 
most questionable of manufactured claims ; hold-ups 
of the Overland Coach in canyons, and belated citi- 
zens in lonely streets relieved of their valuables at 
the point of the revolver; crafty bunco-steerers ply- 
ing their trade when the unwary must part with 
their money or fight. In this setting the memory 
of past warnings yields but diminishing returns. 

At this point the dramatis persone of Bonanza 
Gulch increased, and two new actors crossed the 
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stage: the Judge of the Circuit Court who admin- 
istered the laws justly, though few of the favored 
criminals were brought within his jurisdiction, and 
the Sheriff of the County, who also acted vigorously 
when from time to time he had a hand in local cases. 
Although the vote of Bonanzo Gulch itself rolled up 
a fictitious count against the Sheriff (the outlying 
districts carrying the day for him) he had, rather 
curiously, won the approval of the worst element 
by his denunciation of the Vigilantes in that they 
had ignored the judicial process of the law. They 
felt that they could count on him to stay any outside 
summary proceedings. Indeed, the presumption 
was that the Vigilantes had already disbanded. 

But they had not disbanded. Quiet investigation 
had gone on; trails had been followed; fact and 
rumor separated, with the decision that “ impudent 
flaunting vice” and “ abominable wrongs” should 
cease to rule, and from the time when the original 
Vigilantes conducted the civic affairs of San Fran- 
cisco with such wisdom and discretion as to bring 
justice and order out of a revelry of lawlessness and 
criminality, the grim program of this silent body has 
received unqualified approbation from those whose 
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experience has enabled them to know its fruits. 

Late one afternoon the deputy sheriffs made six- 
teen arrests. Friendless criminals? No, the pow- 
ers that be of Bonanzo Gulch. They had been gath- 
ered in a few at a time, disarmed, and locked in 
separate cells. They shouted bitter resentment, 
they called for the Sheriff, they demanded that they 
be allowed to furnish bail, they jeered at jail ra- 
tions. “Perhaps you don’t know who we are!” 
bellowed Jim Thornton. ‘“ Yes, I know,” replied 
the deputy sheriff, “but listen to me: you are all 
held on warrants returnable at the criminal branch 
of the Circuit Court instead of the city Police Court. 
The Judge is absent, and I am powerless to do any- 
thing but hold you here until morning.” 

To quell the deafening tumult which followed, 
the officer, rifle in hand and revolvers in belt, strode 
in front of the cells, and his ‘‘ Hush, or I’ll make a 
silence,” brought the prisoners to a sense of their 
useless fury. 

Meanwhile, Hal Sayres, president of the silent 
but powerful Committee of Public Safety, had de- 
livered the following call to the members of the 
order: 


“ Brother: You are hereby summoned to be at 
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Assembly Hall at 9:30 p.m. to-night. Important 
business. Come prepared. 
“ By ORDER OF THE COMMITTEE.” 


At the appointed time the assembly hall was 
packed with armed determined men who were un- 
afraid, as evidenced by their wearing no masks. 

President Sayres mounted the platform, called 
the meeting to order, and concisely stated the situa- 
tion. That he had sworn out the warrants return- 
able to the criminal courts met with approval; but 
when he disclosed the particulars of an agreement 
made with the sheriff requiring other than the 
established procedure of the vigilance organization, 
dissatisfaction was emphatically expressed. Had 
not the bare presentation of evidence and a speedy 
vote always insured the quick rooting out of law- 
lessness? None doubted the courage and integrity 
of their president. But had he acted wisely? Op- 
position was strong and bitter, whereas unanimity 
was absolutely essential. At this critical moment 
John McCarthy ascended the platform. The ap- 
plause when he had finished, the calls from all over 
the house for the vote, showed that the voice, the 
tact, the persuasive eloquence of the born leader had 
prevailed. The president was _ sustained. A 
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further motion was carried that the president should 
act as Judge and that Captain Stubbs should be the 
prosecuting attorney. 

Mr. McCarthy was then nominated to defend the 
prisoners. Before the vote was taken, he arose 
and said: 

“T must decline in spite of our individual and 
collective duty to serve when called upon. It is my 
misfortune to have a personal acquaintance with all 
of the accused. There is not a respectable hair on 
the head of any one of them, not an atom of pros- 
pective betterment. I cannot review their deeds 
with closed eyes. If any one of the sixteen objects 
to me, it would be unfair to represent them; and to 
appeal for acquittal after I have raked them fore and 
aft and unearthed the truth would be an absurd 
farce. Please select some one better fitted for the 
job.” 

Captain Stubbs was recognized by the Chair. 
“None of the accused has ever consulted the inter- 
ests of the good citizens of Bonanza Gulch. Why 
need we be scrupulously considerate of their wishes 
and welfare? An attorney who will hide nothing 
and appeal in an open-handed way for mitigation or 
acquittal is the man we want.” 
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A roar of ayes settled the point. The jury were 
then chosen. 

The preliminaries now being arranged, the Pres- 
ident of the Committee of Public Safety assumed 
supreme command and ordered Captain Stubbs to 
form the brothers in line for the march. 

It was a little after midnight when the four hun- 
dred Vigilantes started for the jail. The streets 
were silent save for the steady tramp of feet. An 
alarm was given in one saloon, and its occupants 
were hurrying out when President Sayres, hand 
on hip, faced them in a manner that made the 
fast-assembling crowd stop and wait for explana- 
tion. 

“ Boys, we are out for a frolic,” said Hal Sayres. 
“ You fellows don’t want to get fresh, or something 
_ will happen. Back to your games and your drinks 
and stay inside till morning.” The rattle of glasses 
was again heard, and the squad left outside to see 
that the command was obeyed soon regained their 
comrades. 

At length the jail loomed in front of them, cheer- 
less, forbidding and ghastly in the dim moonlight — 
the quarters of the doomed. The gate stood open, 
and the outer iron door was reached. ‘The silence 
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without and the silence within was broken by the 
loud rapping of Hal Sayres. 

An angry voice called out, ‘““ What’s wanted?” 

* A friend wishes to see you.” 

“Let the friend wait till morning.” 

“ The friend declines, and must see you at once.” 

After a brief silence the knocking was resumed. 

“ Stop that pounding. I shall not open the door,” 
said the deputy sheriff. 

The President’s loud clear voice was heard. 
“Mr. Deputy Sheriff, we are here, good citizens, in 
line of duty, four hundred strong, and every man a 
walking arsenal. We have dynamite sufficient to 
put an end to your premises. We seek but a few of 
your guests, and we pledge to give them a fair and 
impartial trial. If you refuse our offer, every man 
within will be ticketed to the final station.” 

The listening prisoners, in terror, besought their 
keepers to unlock the cells, restore their arms, and 
give them a fighting chance instead of letting them 
be butchered by cowards under cover of night. 

The deputy sheriff glanced at the cells and knew 
that the prisoners would fight with the fierceness of 
trapped beasts; he looked through the grated win- 
dow and knew, too, that with the superior numbers 
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outside resistance was absolutely futile and would 
result in a useless carnage. The Sheriff, too, had 
given orders to disarm and not to unlock until morn- 
ing. What should he do? What could he do? 
He was, however, rescued from the horns of his 
dilemma by a distinct voice saying, “ I will count ten 
slowly. Meantime, open the door, or the splinters 
will fly: One—two—three—” The deputy 
sheriff’s “I surrender,” in a voice which ill-con- 
cealed his agitation, put an end to further contro- 
versy. Though he unbolted the door to a pleading 
chorus for freedom and arms, there was discreet 
silence and a feigning of sleep when President 
Sayres and the squad detailed for this special duty 
marched into the jail and received the keys to the 
cells. 

An examination of the records disclosed the loca- 
tion of the “ sixteen.” The selected ones were ied 
outside the jail, shackled by twos and placed in line 
within the hollow square formed by the Vigilantes. 
Implicit obedience followed the terse commands. 

Thin Jim Thornton and Fat Jack Bugbee (the 
latter weighed ninety pounds) were the last to be 
brought out, and were placed at the head of the 
column — a casual onlooker might have thought that 
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a Barnum and Bailey side-show was in progress. 
Weighed in the scales of moral obliquity, this Jack 
and Jim struck the same beam and far outclassed 
their shackled brethren. 

“ Forward! March!’ commanded Captain Stubbs, 
and again the silent night echoed to a steady tramp, 
tramp. It was a familiar road, and the goal was 
a loan cottonwood tree, the dark branches of which 
silhouetted against the sky were eloquent of ghastly 
memories. The procession halted. The sixteen 
prisoners were conducted to eight boxes improvised 
for seats and the prisoners’ dock. They glanced 
nervously toward the twelve chairs placed for the 
jury, and anxiously watched to see who were se- 
lected to settle a doom which had seldom been other 
than the gallows. The tense silence was broken by 
the beadle: “ The High Court of the Committee of 
Public Safety is now in session,’ and he bowed to 
the Judge. 

The latter said: “ Gentlemen of the Committee 
of Public Safety, and Prisoners at the bar: Weare 
here in the line of duty. This court is not a mob. 
We seek absolute justice, and such retribution as civ- 
ilization and order demand. The sworn statements 
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of citizens of established integrity will be given, 
though a careful study of the facts has already been 
made, which should insure a square deal. Speeches 
are unnecessary and do not accord with our pro- 
cedure. But we are willing to make an exception. 
John McCarthy is to be allowed to speak for the 
defense. He, however, refuses to do so unless 
given the privilege of stating the actual truth in each 
individual case, followed by the reason why each of 
the accused should not pay the full penalty for his 
misdeeds. If any of you prefer to rest his fate on 
the bare unblemished facts presented by the wit- 
nesses, and objects to the speaker allowed, Mr. Mc- 
Carthy will refuse to address the court. Now, boys, 
if the verdict should be against you, McCarthy’s 
speech will give you a little longer time on this fair 
earth. Am I perfectly understood? Does any one 
prefer that Mr. McCarthy be silent on his record? 
liesonsay. Lopject. 7 

Judge Sayres paused and looked toward the six- 
teen prisoners. Absolute silence reigned. 

“Mr. McCarthy will address the jury. I regret 
the time wasted on these preliminaries. We will 
now get down to business.” 
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The testimony was rapidly and concisely given, 
and the guilt of each prisoner conclusively estab- 
lished. 

“ Mr. McCarthy, it is now your turn at the bat.” 

Bowing low to the presiding officer, the counsel 
for the defense began: ‘In my introduction, your 
Honor has shown a commendable familiarity with 
our national game. In responsive recognition I will 
say that there is no use in my running the bases on 
a foul ball. I make no claim that the deeds of my 
clients will bear inspection on any high plane of 
morality, nor can I give them the negative credit of 
being stagnant pools in the waters of the under- 
world. We must recognize established methods of 
legal procedure. Indiscriminate vengeance will 
open the gates of anarchy and bridge our civil struc- 
tures with rotten timbers whose weak supports will 
give way and engulf good and bad alike in the 
turbulent whirlpool of misrule. 

“The missing link in the positive identification of 
the accused with the alleged crimes has been con- 
spicuously absent in all the testimony just given. 
Life is at stake. Proofs in a legal chain are never 
stronger than at their weakest point. A single illus- 
tration will suffice: Cyclone Bill’s horse, Claybank, 
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was seen near the Point of Rocks a short time be- 
fore the Overland Coach was halted and robbed by 
three road-agents. The passengers swore that all 
three of the robbers were masked and that there were 
mere guesses as to who the hold-ups were. Several 
hours later Cyclone Bill was seen unsaddling Clay- 
bank. Cyclone Bill is a stable-keeper as well as the 
proprietor of a gambling-hell. Now if a stable- 
keeper must account for the whereabouts of his 
animals, then the ownership of horses and mules 
would be surrounded with intolerable conditions.” 

A sudden twist of impatience on the part of the 
wretched Coroner upset the box, and he and Jack lay 
sprawled at the speaker’s feet. In a moment they 
were up, and the smile had subsided. 

“The chronology in this testimony,” continued 
Mr. McCarthy, “ in every case has been a bad misfit 
at salient points; glaring possible contingencies have 
been omitted. We admit the loaded dice, but do 
you know absolutely who loaded them? I object to 
all the evidence as insufficient and demand that your 
Honor take the cases from the decision of the jury 
and discharge the prisoners on the Scotch verdict of 
“not proven.’ ” 

Captain Stubbs was quickly on his feet. “If the 
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punishment of the accused depends upon catching 
them in the act and identifying them on the spot, 
why masked road-agents, bunco-steerers, and dis- 
pensers of mock justice can erect a throne right here 
in Bonanza Gulch for their worship and our thral- 
dom.” 

“Your point is well taken, Captain Stubbs,” said 
the Judge. ‘“‘ The evidence will be submitted to the 
jury. Proceed with your arguments, Mr. McCar- 
thy.” 

“Gentlemen of the jury,” continued the attorney 
for the defense, “it is a pleasure to address men of 
your perspicuity and intelligence. Julius Cesar on 
the plains of Pharsalia was not more confident of 
victory than I, as I look into your benign faces. 

“Prisoners at the bar, it is only just that you 
should share with the jury and the Comniittee of 
Public Safety the knowledge that we are no longer 
free agents. Our Sheriff, whom we all respect and 
honor, insists that your natural heritage is not nec- 
essarily by the rope’s end; that henceforth there shall 
be impartial trial and a verdict and sentence not born 
of passionate vengeance, but one conducive to the 
best good of the community and the glory of 
Bonanza Gulch. 
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“Gentlemen of the jury, my clients are the neces- 
sary adjuncts of a successful frontier mining-camp. 
The fascination that lures the best blood of the conti- 
nent to cross desert wastes and wild mountain trails, 
to brave the dangers of savage beasts and more 
savage men that they may bring to light the glitter- 
ing wealth that lies buried deep below would disap- 
pear, as the buffalo has disappeared, if the blight of 
the simple commonplace should prevail. We can- 
not stand the effeminate luxuries of the gainless, 
guileless community. Behold my remarkable client, 
Fat Jack! Is he not a signboard pointing to the 
marvelous value of our ores and the prosperity of 
our beloved city? You are not enthusiastic, you 
say, over an acquaintance with a man who would 
not shrink from any infamy known to the category 
of crime; one who, luring his victims to the dance- 
hall by the charms of the red-light outcasts, has 
shown a master hand in parting them from their 
money. But shall his sins be his undoing? One 
thing is certain; there are no rich mining-camps 
without Fat Jacks. Should our ores peter out and 
the blasts reveal no new claims, you would look in 
vain for Fat Jack and his kind. The generous faces 
of the gentlemen of the jury tell me that ruthless 
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hands will not be raised against the prosperity and 
continued growth of our fair city. 

“Tt is a different appeal that I must outline for my 
client Old Dusty Roads, whose economy in water is 
commendable in this arid land. Fortunately the 
jury are not blind and they must surely decide that 
above all else this prisoner needs a bath. I appeal 
to you to submerge him in the waters of yonder 
creek, and when you are through laundering him I 
shall be able to establish my plea of an alibi. I 
thank you in advance for this verdict of acquittal. 

“On the third box of the first row, sitting like 
two peas in a pod, and held by the same pair of 
shining shackles, are my clients Arkansas Tim and 
Kim-Ki Pete. Aren’t they a husky pair to draw at 
one sitting! The State that produced them ought to 
bear the consequences. Let Arkansas receive them 
back to its bed and board. The jury will please 
accompany the verdict with an order for ‘ fast 
freight.’ 

“Need I name the connoisseur of all criminals? 
My other clients, though they have bloomed in 
debauch and crime in the rich garden soil of pros- 
perous Bonanza Gulch, are as roses on thornless 
bushes compared to this one — need I name him? 
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I see all eyes turned on him. Mr. Thin Jim Thorn- 
ton,” addressing the criminal, “if your knowledge 
of the alphabet will enable you; if you are master 
of the art of holding a pen; if our torches furnish 
sufficient light, you will sign this document and 
Bonanza Gulch will know you no more as Justice of 
the Peace and Coroner. If the jury then have a 
softening in their hearts, the hemp may not have 
been planted to make the rope from which the elo- 
quence of Demosthenes would not be able to save 
you as your final inheritance.” 

The counsel for the defense offered the pen and 
paper to Thin Jim, who was pleased to ignore them. 

“Mr. Justice-Coroner, I beg you to carefully 
reflect upon the consequences of refusal, and don’t 
think for one moment that the jury cannot relieve 
the situation — and the Bonanza Record is always 
glad of spicy copy!” 

The document was signed. 

“Thank you,” said Mr. McCarthy; and turning 
to the jury he continued, “Our friend and fellow 
citizen, Honorable James Thornton, has, in the 
language of another, reduced himself to a ‘ state of 
innocuous desuetude,’ and may he have grace to 
adorn the position! The gallows loses a most force- 
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ful embellishment, but I trust the jury will excuse 
me for announcing their verdict of a ‘lighter sen- 
tence.’ 

“T see ‘ Parson’ Davis before me. I'd rather be 
a parched wanderer on Dead Man’s Desert, or ex- 
posed to an Arctic winter in my cotton pajamas 
than be alone and unarmed with the ‘ Parson’ 
turned loose. Gentlemen of the Jury, what shall 
be done with a man who has no remnant of con- 
science, the outpourings of whose shameless breath 
make the miasmic breezes from deadly swamps seem 
as healthful draughts? It is going against destiny 
to make any appeal on his ow merits. Let us see 
if we can add a white mark to our column of the 
ledger. None of us will stand spotless in the lime- 
light when we shuffle off, so let us give this miser- 
able cur another chance to escape the deepest depths 
of the Inferno. 

“Stand up, Cyclone Bill and Whiskey Smith. I 
wish to have the jury take a good look at you and 
see if there is any silver lining to your cloudy past. 
It has been surmised that you have been connected 
with a pitiless record in never sparing the poor 
man’s purse nor the rich man’s bullion in the hold- 
ups of the Overland Coach. Your portraits ought 
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to adorn the walls of the International Rogues’ Gal- 
lery. But suspicions are not proofs. Other men 
may wear the same-sized collars and the same- 
sized masks. You have never been caught with 
the goods on! Though your removal to yon cot- 
tonwood tree would inflict no loss on the world — 
and the distribution of cash might be more equitable 
—TI think the jury will enjoy your work on the 
chain-gang more. 

“Gentlemen of the Jury, need I call by name the 
remaining batch of my clients? They belong to 
our shady history. They are as useful as barnacles 
on a battleship, as honest as pirates, as inevitable a 
part of life wherever gold-camps prosper as mortal 
ills to mortal life. Recognize these facts. As we 
hope our lives may be panned for possible gleams 
of the golden dust, so now let not our passions stir 
us to deeds forbidden, and we take what we can 
never restore.” 

Mr. McCarthy sat down amid a noisy and sympa- 
thic applause. On the faces of the sixteen at the 
bar there was a look of puzzled incredulity. Was 
it all an entertainment at their expense? They did 
not understand the defense. And now the jury 
had retired and the prisoners could watch them as 
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their destinies were being settled; they were con- 
fused, rather than numbed by the certainty that 
ordinarily attended such proceedings. 

But there was no uncertainty in the mind of Cap- 
tain Stubbs, for he arose and announced that the 
sky was reddening in the east, and he would sug- 
gest that the sixteen ropes be fastened to the 
branches of the cottonwood tree, and that the dead- 
ax wagon be put in place for the gallows’ frame. 

One could almost feel the thud in sixteen hearts. 

“The jury should not be thus unfairly biased,” 
was the quick response of McCarthy, and the Judge 
sustained his appeal. 

For the first time the prisoners cast approving 
glances at their counsel, yet it was surely foolish to 
hope. They knew too well the custom of the Vigi- 
lantes — that the evidence was carefully weighed 
before the arrests and that this brief trial was but 
for the easing of the public conscience. Life was 
lived at too rapid a rate to wait for the slow forms 
of law. But no innocent man had ever suffered in 
this summary meting out of frontier justice; behind 
their closed doors they may have erred in leniency, 
for no man had ever received the extreme penalty 
save by unanimous condemnation of the whole com- 
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mitteee, whatever the opinion of the publicly de- 
tailed jury. 

But now what did all this commotion among the 
jury mean? Their faces, voices, and gestures be- 
tokened controversy. A wave of hope swept over 
the prisoners; the gloom of despair quickly envel- 
oped them again, for they saw that the foreman had 
read his verdict and that all had assented to it. In 
their wild orgies of crime, death perils had always 
lurked in the background, and life was certainly a 
matter of minutes to them now. They would be 
game, though they well knew that from California 
to Colorado and from Montana to Arizona the 
Vigilantes had never been idly summoned. 

The paper with the findings of the jury was 
handed to the Judge, who read it, and then, turn- 
ing to the prisoners, said in a low, distinct voice, 
“ The accused will please stand and hear the ver- 
dict.” When all had arisen, and there was silence, 
he continued : 

“The jury have unanimously decided that you 
have justly forfeited your lives. But the Sheriff 
of our county is opposed to the methods which we 
believe essential to justice on the frontier. To con- 
vince you that we are cognizant of your crimes and 
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are prepared to enforce the penalty agreed upon, we 
have acted according to our usual procedure save 
that your attorney was given a free hand. You 
may not have appreciated the peculiar defense made 
by Mr. McCarthy, and may fail to thank him in 
the brief time before you will be parted from him 
and us forever. 

“Captain Stubbs will now unshackle the prison- 
ers and place them in line with their backs to the 
rising sun. The thirty-two detailed to stand be- 
hind the prisoners will cover them with their guns 
and be ready to fire.” 

“Let us die like men and not be shot in the back 
like cowards,” begged the helpless victims. 

“ Listen carefully and heed my commands. Any 
violation means instant death.” With blanched 
faces and trembling limbs, their bravado all gone, 
the prisoners waited for Judge Sayres to finish. 
“ Boys,” he continued, ‘‘ you are here in Bonanza 
Gulch for the last time, individually and collectively. 
The sunrise is behind you. When I give the word, 
chase the sunset until it is hid beneath the waves 
of the Pacific Ocean. Jf you ever dare to return 
here, you know what fate awaits you. 

“Are you ready for the start? One—two — 
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three! Hit the trail, every cursed one of you!” 

They were off like race-horses. What were 
hardships! What were dangers! What were dis- 
tances to them! Had they not this night played 
and won the greatest of all stakes — life, and the 
odds all against them! 
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THE MINE OF THE HUMPBACK MULE 


HE news of the discovery of copper in 

eastern Arizona aroused much interest 

among the miners and prospectors of Sil- 
ver City, New Mexico. Robert Metcalf formed a 
company for the purpose of locating the veins from 
which the float copper had been detached near Clif- 
ton, Arizona. He offered places to those whose 
experience and judgment would count in developing 
the mother lode. Charlie Shannon and I were 
among those chosen. Charlie and I had worked 
together on several prospects which had promised 
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well but had not panned out and we were then 
“down at the heel.’ Charlie had no bad habits, 
just bad luck. A burro for packing was an abso- 
lute necessity. Joe Lindauer had a spare burro and 
his price was $12.50. We were exactly $2.50 shy 
of the purchase price and Lindauer refused to 
credit us for the balance. We could have raised 
this small sum among our friends, but we were so 
enraged over the refusal of an old acquaintance to 
trust us for this pittance that, had we possessed a 
check account, Joe Lindauer could have kept his 
burro to the end of time without seeing the color 
of our money. Shannon and I knew that we had 
acted foolishly, but we didn’t let on and sent our 
cheers and good wishes after the departing pros- 
pectors. 

Every miner feels sure that he has the wand of 
discovery, and we expected the Metcalf to discover 
good copper veins; but the exceeding richness and 
the wide extent of the zone area far surpassed all 
expectations. They located the “ Metcalf,” the 
“ Longfellow,” and other well-known mines in the 
Clifton district which were later sold to Scottish 
capitalists for three million dollars. Metcalf could 
not go back on his own flesh and blood and he as- 
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signed the Shannon Mine to his nephew Charlie. 
So the lack of $2.50 was not a burning issue with 
him as it was with me. I had lost out and had a 
grudge against the whole jackass tribe. The burro 
and I must part company for good. Perhaps the 
decision came the easier from the fact that after a 
night at the Club my cash was below the burro 
scale of prices, and because I knew there were other 
pack animals on the range—real mavericks for 
whoever caught them. 

When the Hon. Jefferson Davis was Secretary 
of War under President Buchanan, he found that 
the overland trails across the waterless wastes of 
New Mexico and Arizona were strewn with thirst- 
killed animals, and thus many of the emigrants had 
perished because their means of transportation had 
failed. Secretary Davis decided that the importa- 
tion of camels would be a satisfactory solution in 
the transportation of army supplies, that they would 
greatly eliminate the dangers of the trail, and that 
their introduction would be valuable commercially. 
Seventy-five of the beasts were accordingly pur- 
chased by the United States government and shipped 
to Indianola, Texas, on the Staked Plains whence 
they were forwarded to Las Cruces for use in cross- 
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ing the Jornada del Muerto and to Camp Verde, 
Arizona, for use on Dead Man’s Desert. 

But the army teamsters did not take kindly to 
camels ; they called them humpback mules, and when 
the Civil War broke out they were turned loose. 
They scattered in small bands and became wild ani- 
mals, ranging near the foot-hills on the vast somber 
deserts where they almost defied capture. How- 
ever, in spite of their caution and speed, several 
were caught and used by ranchmen and some were 
sold to the circus. 

I decided that the camel was the animal that 
would bring me luck as a prospector. My work 
as a cowboy had made me proficient with the lasso. 
I stumbled on a cayuse with an absent owner and 
headed for Stein’s Pass where Humpbacks had been 
seen. I found one without difficulty, lassoed him, 
and managed to tie the end of the rope to the horn 
of my saddle; then the way cayuse, Humpy, and I 
headed over plains and trails burnt a deep hole in 
my memory. Ships of the desert! — that beast was 
a compound of race-horse, steamboat, and locomo- 
tive. The cayuse and I were taken in tow and 
swept across the desert like a hurricane. The ca- 
yuse was a good one, but he began to show signs 
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of weakening; I thought I would have to cut the 
rope and quit the chase when the camel bolted 
through the open door of a deserted adobe barn 
and squatted on the mud floor. It did not take me 
long to spin off the cayuse and bar the exit to the 
adobe. Luck was with me. A band of Papago 
squaws loaded with wild mountain hay had come 
down to the plains and passed near by the building 
on their way to Tucson where they peddled it for 
two bits a load. I bargained for three of the loads 
and also bought for my own consumption some 
pion nuts and chilli. I fed the cayuse and turned 
him loose with silent thanks to his unknown owner. 
Next on the program was to make friends with the 
camel. He was wild and ugly at the start, but 
when he saw me moving about in a friendly way his 
appetite got the better of him and he began to take 
hay from my hand as if we belonged to each other 
and Araby was our home. We rested for a day 
and I fed and petted my newly acquired wealth. 
While I was wondering how best to manage a 
return to the settlement, Jimmy the Orphan came 
along. Jimmy had been prospecting but his claim 
had not panned out well and just as he was planning 
to return to Silver City his burro had wandered 
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away and he was hoofing it. When he was at the 
orphan asylum, he said, he used to ride the camels 
whenever the circus came to town, and he thought 
he could catch on to their tricks again. The more 
Jimmy and I talked, the more fitted we seemed for 
each other; that we had an ideal beast for a pros- 
pecting trip was our mutual opinion. 

We had no grub stake and must earn money at 
once to get one. The Orphan suggested that we 
go to Franklin (now El Paso) and open a riding 
school with our camel which we had named Ab- 
dullah. 

Accordingly the next morning we were up bright 
and early and while Abdullah was breakfasting, ate 
our frijoles, chilli, and pifon nuts. My Mexican 
saddle had fitted the cayuse as if he had been born 
to it, but it was a perplexing problem to fasten it 
so that it would not slide with that confounded 
hump sticking up in all directions like a spur of the 
Rocky Mountains. By cross-roughing the ropes I 
managed to tie it strong for my place as pilot, with 
the Orphan left to hold on to any particular part 
of the hump that was handy. 

We had the good judgment, so we thought, to 
mount the beast inside the building, but we never 
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did this again. We lived to see the outside world, 
however, and then a brand-new experience began. 
There was no need of the quirt. Humpy was a 
past master in all styles of cavorting and fancy 
bucking, flying up in the air like a bird and then 
hitting the ground like a pile-driver. We whirled 
on. Sage-brush and soap-weed flew by like dim 
streamers. I was nearly in despair when the cam- 
el’s legs fairly slid from under him and he squatted 
on the ground. It was now my opportunity to in- 
sure mastership and reconcile speed with discipline, 
so I plied the quirt and rushed him on until he was 
completely fagged; then I petted him, curried him, 
tethered him, and gave him an abundant supper. 
Within the next few days Abdullah and I became 
the best of friends. Did you ever see a camel 
smile and wag his tail like a dog? That’s the way 
Abdullah welcomed me in the morning, and I am 
sure that he talked to me in his shrill, acute 
voice. 

When we arrived at Franklin the news spread, 
and you would have thought that Noah’s Ark had 
reached its moorings. A constant procession of 
Greasers crossed the Rio Grande; every day was 
like an international festival, and all were eager 
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to patronize the riding school which we had opened 
for the devotees of the humpback style. Ili there 
were any men, women, and children along the bor- 
ders of western Texas, Old Mexico, and New Mex- 
ico who did not put up hard cash for a ride on the 
hurricane deck, it was because they did not have 
the price. The scale for the entertainment was 
twenty-five cents for a ride of one block, a dollar 
for a ride of twenty minutes, and five dollars for 
the foreign trip across the Rio Grande to Paso del 
Norte and return. With reservations taken well 
ahead, we soon annexed a substantial bank account. 
When the riding boom grew quiet, we took down 
our sign and closed the school. 

The Orphan and I had meantime matured our 
plans for a prospecting trip. In fact, when all was 
ready, Abdullah fairly staggered beneath the weight 
of groceries and mining tools. The kids from 
Franklin and the foreigners from Mexico marched 
by our side to the outskirts of the town where 
“ Adios, Adios” were shouted like salvos of artil- 
lery. 

And now we three were alone again and headed 
for the mountains that lay off to the northwest; 
‘by night the Rio Grande was out of sight. For four 
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days we kept on this course over a drear and thirsty 
land. 

In this arid country a camel can give a burro 
hearts and spades and take all the tricks without 
a trump; for ourselves, we had got along all right, 
drinking sparingly from the canteens. The heat 
became intense and on the forenoon of the fifth day 
the march was strenuous. There were no friendly 
clouds to protect us from a brazen sun which mum- 
mied whatever came under its power. Abdullah 
acted discouraged. I’m sure he thought Araby 
wasn’t in it with Arizona in hitting top notches of 
heat; however, with a good deal of urging, we 
struck a mountain trail about noon, and after climb- 
ing a half-mile farther, came to a spring of water 
from which we drank as only those in a thirsty land 
with a camel partner know how to drink. It was a 
good place to camp and we proceeded to unpack and 
wash down our tin-can luxuries with the bubbling 
elixir from the rocks. 

When I awoke my eye fell on a piece of rock 
which Abdullah had dislodged and which he was 
moving about with his nose as if for better inspec- 
tion. That’s queer, thought I, playing with a piece 
of rock and plenty of bunch-grass around. 
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“* Abdullah,” said I, “ have you found anything? ”’ 
Now you can believe me or not, but he answered as 
plain as day three times, “Goould! Goould! 
Goould! ”— just the Arabic spelling for the thing 
that has made and marred since time began. I 
jumped and ran to examine the rock closely; it was 
heavy —a mass of gold in a bed of silver ore. I 
was fast getting excited, but not so Abdullah, for 
he was grunting and pawing at the ledge as if find- 
ing gold were the thing expected of an Arabian 
camel. As for the Orphan, he was waving his red 
bandanna and actually weeping for joy. “ Tell 
you,’ says he, “ humpbacks are natural-born pros- 
pectors.” 

“That’s right,’ I said; “if burros are worth 
twelve dollars and a half, how many long figures 
will a humpback clip?” 

But we did not waste time on dialogues or in 
rejoicing that our days as professors of camel rid- 
ing were at an end. We got right down to the 
business of locating the full ledge of the vein with 
its various dips, angles, and spurs. At the end of 
the second day we had placed all our bounds and 
erected our monuments in accordance with the law; 
when we sunk the ten-foot hole in the ledge to 
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_establish ownership of the claim, there developed a 

wide true fissure vein very rich in high-grade ore 
values. 

It is always curious how the news of a strike 
spreads — to-day two lonely prospectors and a 
humpback in the waste of a barren mountain, to- 
morrow a city with crowded streets. They came 
from all directions, men, women, miners, merchants, 
bankers, builders, saloon keepers, gamblers. The 
city of Cameldale was built on the town site which 
I located on a stream in the canyon about two miles 
from the Humpback Mine. 

The Orphan and I grew rich and prosperous, and 
some way the title of Judge got attached to me. I 
was elected the first mayor of the city, and it seemed 
to be expected that I would set a pace that no one 
could beat. When Bartleson, the traveling dentist, 
put in fourteen hundred dollars’ worth of gold for 
Bremen of the ’76 Mine in Silver City, the social 
leaders of Cameldale said, “ Judge, you must put 
that stunt into mourning.” I thought a moment. 
lcmimcolde rather common: 1 said. “How 
would a diamond or two set in my outer works do? 
It would throw a kind of search-light on the high- 
steppers when I meet them; and then, too, I wouldn’t 
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be load-heavy.” The idea took like a prairie fire. 
Several times I encountered smiling faces belonging 
to the proud possessors of lesser constellations. 

We built a home which possessed one hundred 
per cent. of home comfort, to say nothing of offices 
for the mine—a regular Acropolis. You should 
have seen the bath-tub! It wasn’t so much the 
mahogany trimmings as the size of it — the plumber 
seemed to have had Humpy in mind! At first we 
had cooks and second-girls from the East, but the 
miners so monotonously married them that the 
Orphan and I put our heads together and imported 
Chinamen who weren't of the marrying kind. 

We were as happy as larks —a veritable Garden 
of Eden — until one night I accepted an invitation 
to supper at the Widow Bruce’s boarding-house 
when I realized that a crisis was upon me. To have 
a smiling presence offer “‘ sausages, beef a la mode, 
venison hunters’ style,” made my heart thump, and 
I knew then how woefully incomplete and cheerless 
our meals at home had been. I could only stammer 
out, “ Anything you bring will be deucedly good.” 

A queer look came into the Widow’s face and she 
dropped a plate. I grew hot under the collar, a 
paper one, alas! and my cuffs began to take on a 
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tinge of blue from my woolen shirt; this was dis- 
concerting, just as I began to be self-conscious and 
care how I looked. 

Perhaps I’d have made better progress if some 
one hadn’t haw-hawed. It was Tom Nugent. The 
thought that such a chap could be a rival started my 
ire,— he, a cross between a shifty bar-keeper and 
a slim pedagogue till he struck it rich on a claim 
near the Humpback,—a fool for luck, that was 
what he was. 

I looked up. “ Do you think I am lonesome and 
in need of your smiles, Mr. Nugent? Well, I am 
not, and I have no use for any man who camps on 
my trail.” 

“T hope my company is not offensive, Judge,” 
said Nugent. 

“ No, not if you keep on the weather side of your 
reservation,” I said. 

After supper I took possession of the parlor sofa 
where there was room for two. I was studying 
up some pretty speeches when Nugent, who had 
gone outside, returned. 

“Do you want to see me, Tom?” I said. 

“Not much,” he answered, and then inquired, 
“ Whose parlor is this? ” 
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“ Mine,” said I, “if the Widow consents. Good 
night.” But he didn’t go. 

At this critical stage there was a mild breeze 
from approaching hoop-skirts, and Mrs. Bruce en- 
tered. I sat glued to the sofa, but Tom was on his 
feet salaaming like an Oriental. He grabbed a 
chair and placed it beside him and began piling up 
compliments as though he were loading hay, and 
I must admit that he was rewarded by as fine a dis- 
play of dimples as the country affords. 

I tried to say something to contribute to the gayety 
of the occasion, but Nugent fairly paralyzed me. 

The landlady’s tender heart was evidently touched 
by my predicament, for she presently drew me into 
the conversation with a “ Dear Judge.” I had been 
studying the wall decorations and asked if the hair 
nosegay and the portraits came with the house. 
“That red-faced fellow looks fiery, but I think I’d 
take him scarlet and all rather than his crabbed- 
faced companion. I'll bet when old sour-face said 
‘Whoa!’ there was a halt in the family.” 

It was hard work. I tried to laugh, but I wasn’t 
in it with Nugent. There was a reproving look 
from the Widow. “ Those are my dead husbands. 
The one you kindly referred to as ‘ Scarlet’ is the 
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late Captain Smith, the other is the late Major 
Bruce.” 

“Glad to meet ’em,”’ said I, bowing low and try- 
ing to recover from this abortive attempt, and then 
added, “If my portrait was ever attached to so 
lovely a woman, I should think she was worth dying 
fOr 

“ Yes, I have laid them both carefully away,” she 
almost sobbed out, “and I am alone.” 

“T say, Nugent, do you think any one would 
ever weep for you or me?” 

“T can’t say as to myself,” Tom nonchalantly 
tossed back, ‘‘ but I could lay a pretty wager as to 
your damp chances.” 

The Widow was laughing now, but too politic to 
take sides, and with a twitch of her skirts was gone. 
“ Good night,” I called. “Til come to supper to- 
morrow, Mrs. Bruce.’’ Then I turned to Nugent: 
“Don’t break any pressing engagements to be here, 
for you are not invited. Good night.” 

Abdullah was ready and so was I, but so absent- 
minded that I forgot to get off when we reached 
home till Abdullah squatted and put his head to the 
ground and I had to get off or be rolled off. 
Twenty-four hours to wait! 
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I was the first to choose between codfish-cakes, 
minced ham on toast, and cold pork the next eve- 
ning, offered with the landlady’s sweetest smiles. A 
grim determination settled over me then and there 
that her days of slaving were numbered, and that 
in future she’d offer me alone these delectable viands. 
But when it came to making headway toward bring- 
ing in this millennium, I was nowhere with my 
rival, who planted himself in the most comfortable 
chair in the parlor as soon as supper was over. We 
had a deal of talk back and forth, and we knocked 
each other hard, but he’d always come out on top. 
His travels on land and sea beat the whole realm 
of fiction. The Widow liked to be entertained, and 
who could blame her? 

When household duties called and she bade us 
good-night, Nugent and I raked up the embers. 
His incessant good-humor got on my nerve fear- 
fully. 

“To-morrow night,” said he. And “ to-morrow 
night,” I answered. And to-morrow night it was 
— for three continuous weeks. 

One day I picked up a copy of the famous matri- 
monial journal, The Heart and Hand. Some of 
the offerings were strangely romantic and marvel- 
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ously beautiful. If I hadn’t seen the Widow Bruce, 
Numbers 2002 and 4015 might have flung me into 
a whirlpool of emotion; but I wasn’t on the bargain- 
counter and was about to lay the paper down when 
my eye caught this: ‘‘ Horace Blynn, seer, seventh 
son of a seventh son, mind-reader and medium.” 
For the small sum of twenty-five dollars this proph- 
etic man would go into a trance, see visions, and 
dream true dreams. He would reveal to you the 
plots of your rivals and remove all impediments to 
the gaining of your heart’s desire. He must have 
a full description of all the parties involved. My 
resolve was taken, principally because it would do 
me good to write out what I thought of Tom Nu- 
gent. The description of the Widow was a sort of 
rhapsody, and I was kind to myself. I need hardly 
say that I had not to wait long for a reply — I made 
out the check for fifty dollars instead of twenty- 
five. It ran as follows: 


“ Apvt. D. Box 116. 
% Tue Heart Anp Hann. 
HONORABLE JUDGE JOSEPH BRown, Mayor, 
CAMELDALE, ARIZONA. 


ADORABLE SIR: ; 
“ After reading your letter with care and study, 
I examined your horoscope and the chart showed 
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the heavens bright with promise. At my evening 
seance I saw Nugent madly rush from the Widow 
Bruce’s house and jump on a horse. Your police 
force pursued him until all were lost in the sunset. 
They failed to catch him. 

“Start a reliable detective on Nugent’s trail prior 
to his advent at Cameldale, and the clock will strike 
his doom. Keep away from the Widow Bruce’s 
for a whole week. Women tire of a man that hangs 
around like a dog at supper time. Your absence 
will stir the pangs of jealousy. 

“T have analyzed your gray matter and find that 
it imperfectly saturates your mental equipment. 
You lack ease and composure; your vocabulary is 
short. Buy a Webster’s dictionary, study it every 
day, and you will acquire an ammunition of words 
that will charm her and scatter all rivals. After 
that you will have no difficulty in piloting the woman 
of your choice over smooth matrimonial seas. 

“Yours faithfully, 
“Horace Biynn.” 


I was dreadfully impatient to show that letter to 
the Orphan and get his advice; but he was detained 
at the mine that night and the next morning I 
thought he would never be through swashing in the 
mahogany bath-tub, but when at last we were clos- 
eted in the private office, I said, “ No firm business 
to-day.” I didn’t need to tell him what the business 
was. As he read the letter, his smile seemed to 
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indicate that he wasn’t particularly impressed with 
Blynn’s sagacity. 

“ After what you’ve written about Nugent,” he 
began, ‘any fool wouldn’t need to go into a fifty- 
dollar trance to tell that chap’s past, present, or 
future. Any man with one eye and one day on 
the frontier could size him up. Whether he has 
been guilty of arson, held up coaches, robbed banks, 
or murdered a few Mexes, I can’t say; but I do 
know that he would make any pool muddy by look- 
ing into it. His striking it rich in the mines here 
has relieved him of financial trouble, and he don’t 
need to play the devil’s game to get cash, but if we 
get on his trail before he came here I think we'll 
unearth a fact or two which, unless the Widow is 
plumb locoed, will smooth out her dimples. He 
came from Las Cruces, didn’t he?” I nodded and 
he continued. ‘“‘ Now, son, I’ll go and look up his 
record for you if you will promise to follow the 
seer’s advice and keep away from the Widow’s 
while I’m gone. I’ve wanted to say before that no 
woman wants a gudgeon that will swallow the bare 
hook without bait. You’ve been too dumb easy. 
When she looks for you to-morrow night and don’t 
find you, she’ll wonder why, and when she hears 
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you've been to town and didn’t call, she'll be more 
anxious than you have been. Promise me to keep 
away and I'll hit the outgoing Overland to-day.” 

Humpy and I left the Orphan at the stage office 
and then I bought a dictionary — of course every 
house needed a dictionary; why had I not thought 
of this before? Humpy naturally headed toward 
the boarding house and I reluctantly turned him 
away. Nugent was coming out from supper, non- 
chalantly using a toothpick which he waved at me; 
and I waved back the dictionary as if it were a 
Swiss cheese and my treat. 

I hope it may be set down to my strength of char- 
acter that not once in the ten days the Orphan was 
away did I cross the threshold of the Bruce board- 
ing-house; but since I am laying bare the inner 
workings of my mental anatomy, I will confess to 
the weakness of having mounted the roof of my 
house, spy-glass in hand, to watch my rival’s com- 
ings and goings — self-flagellation it was to my sore 
spirit. I shouldn’t have known it was that if Mr. 
Webster and I had not been keeping as close com- 
pany as our trio had been doing in the Widow’s 
parlor. 

On the ninth day the pronouncement (thanks 
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again to Webster) of the seer and the Orphan was 
vindicated: I received a note from the Widow. 
Her anxiety was balm to my lacerated soul, and the 
hope that I would call soon gave wings to my hope 
so long held in the cruel leash of suspense. Web- 
ster and I had really happy times together now and 
I was deep in the preparation of a loving missive 
when the Orphan bounded in and announced: 

“She’s here with the whole family.” 

““She’s here?” I repeated mechanically. 

“Yes, I tell you, she’s here and Nugent has been 
a brute to his dark-skinned Mexican wife. She was 
just fixing up a divorce with his attorney and was 
to have five thousand dollars alimony. I gave her 
six thousand to withdraw the suit and come along 
with me. You ought to have been there when I 
arrived on the Overland. The boys all thought I’d 
got my family with me. I headed for the Widow 
Bruce’s and engaged room and board for the whole 
outfit. Mrs. B. charged high and acted curious.” 

“ Orphan, Orphan,” I cried, “ you have done it! 
How can I ever —” 

“Quit. None of that between us old pards.” 

We visited hard until it was time to get ready for 
supper and the evening’s entertainment. Whisker- 
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dye, bear-oil pomade, and the perfumery-bottle all 
played a part, as well as a new blue woolen shirt, 
green socks, a fresh-laundered jumper and a pair of 
Never-Rip overalls. When I had carefully ar- 
ranged a yellow tie and selected a bandanna big 
enough for two, I dusted my sombrero and polished 
its silver cords; and when I had put on my cowboy 
spurs and taken a look in the five-hundred-dollar 
mirror, it flashed back approval. The Chinaman 
had brought Abdullah to the door, and as I de- 
scended the steps and ascended the beast, the pig- 
tail prostrated himself as if I were the Celestial 
Emperor about to enter the Forbidden City. ‘‘ The 
Queen of Hearts awaits my homage. Prepare to 
greet your new mistress,” I flung back. 

Abdullah made good time over the familiar trail, 
and I was hitching when the supper bell rang. I 
was first in the dining-room, and when Mrs. Nu- 
gent and the kids came in I got up and greeted 
them, “ Como esta Vd. y los niios?” 

“Muy bien, gracias Sefior,’ they responded with 
pleased smiles. The boarders must have thought 
they were friends of mine, and they certainly were, 
the best I ever had. 

When the mistress came in and announced, 
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“Liver and bacon and chilli con carne,’ I stepped 
forward to enjoy my hour of triumph: “ Mrs. 
Bruce,” said I, “can I have the pleasure of intro- 
ducing you to Mrs. Thomas Nugent, who is making 
her first visit to our fair city?’ I knew the black- 
eyed guest didn’t understand a word and perhaps 
found the situation embarrassing. Not so with 
me. The words were as honey on my lips, but as 
heavy as lead with meaning. 

Every time the Widow came in she found me in- 
troducing the new arrival to different boarders, and 
with every appearance she looked more the color 
of apeony. I wanted to ask her how long since she 
had seen her boarder, Nugent, but I couldn’t be so 
cruel as to hold a post-mortem — not at my own 
wedding! 
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HE first Deadwood cemetery was located 
in the gulch on the town-site. Wooden 
slabs marked the graves of the departed. 

The inscriptions on the headboards were fairly good 
guesses of birth-dates, and were accurate as to the 
final trail over the divide. ‘‘ Died” was the word 
describing the method of departure, being consid- 
ered a more kindly term than “ killed.” God and 
a hope of immortality were not mentioned save on 
the lone monument of a Methodist circuit-rider who 
was ambushed and scalped by the Sioux. The 
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ignorant traveler would have assumed that the 
Black Hills was an unhealthy locality, with the ages 
of the deceased generally under forty years; but all 
pioneers and miners know that a rapidly growing 
and prosperous cemetery indicates a wisely chosen 
and paying camp. The greed for gold makes men 
forget right and justice and become cruel, aggres- 
sive, and ruthless. It was, however, surprising 
that so few good citizens suffered loss of life and 
limb during the incessant strife that raged before 
claims were defined and patented. A few had the 
misfortune to get in the way of stray bullets, but 
the majority of those who perished from gunshot 
wounds, or at the rope’s end by the hands of the 
Vigilantes were men who could be well spared from 
earth, and who must be an undesirable addition to 
the world beyond. 

In 1879 I stood by the wooden headboard over 
the grave of Wild Bill. It bore this inscription: 


Witp BILi 
J. B. Hieror 
killed by the assassin 
Jack McCall in 
Black 
Deadwood Hills 
Aug 2” 1876, 
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For we will meet 
again in the happy 
Hunting grounds 
to part no more 
good-by 
CoLorapo CHARLIE 
Cy Ho Urrer: 


As I read Mr. Utter’s tribute, I recalled the past. 
Wild Bill had been so restless and so persistently 
active as an apostle of the shorter life and such a 
regular contributor to the census of the cemeteries 
that I really wondered if he could be as quiet as 
he seemed! Yes, he too had paid the penalty and 
“perished by the sword.” 

Wild Bill’s introduction to border life was as a 
government scout. But he chafed under restraint 
and the order of a superior, and found his natural 
element in the rough settlements of the frontier as 
a city marshal. When the bad men, full of bad 
whiskey, began shooting up the town, Wild Bill’s 
gun was ready, meting out life and death, for not 
only did he represent the law, but his whim was 
the law. 

I first met Wild Bill in Kansas City. The one 
who introduced us had previously warned me not to 
allude to his sobriquet of ‘‘ Wild Bill” unless I was 
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looking for trouble. He was Mr. James Butler 
Hickok — only at long distance and out of hearing 
could he be safely called by the title which was gen- 
erally given him. A bar-keeper at Cheyenne, proud 
of the emoluments of his trade and the high social 
position given to the distributors of good cheer in 
the gory frontier days, remarked to him one day, 
“And how did you leave the Kansas cows, Mr. 
Wild Bill?’ The sentence was barely finished be- 
fore said Bill shot the whiskey decanter from the 
bar-keeper’s hands, and quietly remarked: 

“Son, the next time you get fresh we won’t waste 
good whiskey, but it wouldn’t surprise me if there 
was one less fool in these parts.” 

An acquaintance of mine, named Lloyd, once told 
me of his experience with the two most famous 
Bills of the frontier. He had gone to Cheyenne 
to join the overland stampede for the rich placer 
mines of the Black Hills. The Sioux were relent- 
lessly opposed to the encroachment of the whites 
and the appropriation of their land by the gold- 
hunters and many small prospecting parties had 
been waylaid and massacred. So an order was is- 
sued by the War Department that no band number- 
ing less than sixty armed men should be allowed 
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to enter the Sioux Reservation, and United States 
soldiers were stationed at the Cheyenne River for 
its enforcement. While Lloyd was waiting in the 
city of Cheyenne for the required number of men 
to gather, J. B. Hickok arrived from the Black 
Hills with an outgoing party that had returned 
mainly for the purpose of procuring necessary sup- 
plies, and were nearly all intending to go back to 
the placer mines. He was anxious to learn their 
plans and join the company, and so called to see 
Mr. Hickok. It was late in the day and Bill had 
been drinking heavily and perhaps was unusually 
ugly from bad luck at faro, for his reply to Lloyd’s 
questions was insolent and insulting. But Lloyd 
was calm and gracious, though he would have 
jumped on Bill with both feet had he dared. 
Something about him, however, appealed to Mr. 
Hickok’s companions— perhaps it was his invita- 
tion to all to line up at the bar — and one of them 
said, “‘ Jim, this man is a gentleman and will be a 
good companion on the march. Let us figure a 
little when we shall be ready to return.” 

After some consultation Hickok held out his hand 
and said, “‘ Stranger, I am awfully glad to have met 
you. We'll start back in less than a week. We'll 
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let you know the exact date as soon as we can.” 

The company started a few days later. It was 
the custom on the tramp to the Hills to deploy de- 
tachments as advance and rear guards, as well as 
flankers, for a defense against the danger of ambus- 
cade or an unprepared-for attack from the Indians. 
All the men shared in this duty. It fell to Lloyd’s 
lot to draw Wild Bill for a partner. He said to 
Bill, “Perhaps you would prefer to have your 
friend Buffalo Bill for your companion, with his 
experience as a scout; I will cheerfully change places 
with him.” . 

“We won't change,” said Bill, “ though I think 
a good deal of the gentleman from the Platte. Buf- 
falo Bill got his name from killing calves —I got 
mine from bigger game.” 

The swagger with which he said this, his exulta- 
tion in gloating over his reputation as a man-killer 
and a demon of cruelty, excited the silent disgust 
of Lloyd. He knew that Buffalo Bill was held in 
universal respect, and that Hickok greatly admired 
him, and that he would not have dared to make 
any slurring remarks to the face of the great scout. 
For Colonel Cody was always cool, brave, and reso- 
lute, a man of irresistible personal magnetism and 
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titanic force, who led the way across pathless plains, 
equally fearless amidst the dangers of Indian war- 
fare or the reckless turbulence of the uncurbed 
frontier. 

When I met Mr. Hickok he had reached the top 
notch of the gun-fighters. He was a little over six 
feet in height, well proportioned, and weighed about 
one hundred and eighty pounds. He wore his hair 
long in accordance with the custom of government 
scouts and his wavy yellow locks covered his shoul- 
ders like a mane. Though he was utterly fearless 
when facing his foes and gloried in strife and car- 
nage, yet he always lived in dread of an unseen 
assassin. Not until the day of Hickok’s death, 
when Jack McCall crept up silently behind him and 
shot him in the head, while the former was looking 
at his hand in a poker game, had he ever been known 
to sit down where he did not face all entrances. 

All of Wild Bill’s movements were quick and 
spontaneous. Like a flash his revolver was unhol- 
stered and as he whirled seemingly without aim, 
he fired with deadly precision and was ready for a 
second charge while his antagonist’s shot went wild 
so surely had Bill’s first done its work. In the 
fight at Widow Waltman’s cottage against the Mc- 
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Candless gang, he killed McCandless first; when he 
had only six shots left, with nine opponents to dis- 
pose of, he learned that he was thoroughly efficient 
with the bowie-knife. To use his own graphic 
words, ““ When my ammunition gave out, my gentle 
disposition soured. I was as ugly as a mad bull. 
Though I was a little befogged and felt the clouds 
coming with a weapon that hadn’t a trigger, yet 
for a novice I got along fairly well, striking and 
slashing until the stillness was oppressive, and my 
- work for that day was done.” 

““How many did you put to sleep that day?” I 
inquired. 

“I didn’t count them, but I guess there were no 
stray shots nor get-aways. Though I was slighted 
in not being invited to their last party at the wid- 
ow’s, I bore them no malice and chipped in and 
hired the sweetest singer of the dance-hall. She 
sung at my request appropriate melodies such as 
‘On Jordan’s stormy banks we stand,’ etc., and 
the rough mourners liked the selections and ap- 
plauded so much that she gave them one more hymn 
than the program called for.” 

Hickok’s tone and manner in describing the in- 
cidents connected with his life on the border were 
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not exultant or boastful. He had a duty to per- 
form. There were too many men on earth for the 
welfare of the community and their removal had 
unfortunately been imposed upon him. He added 
that if he had been given his choice, he would have 
preferred being a Quaker; that he did not know 
how to run and was too old to learn, and so he just 
had to fight as long as the toughs lasted. “I want 
my friends to know the plain, unvarnished facts. I 
stood in the open and give ’em all a fair chance to 
die or be good!” 

As Mr. Hickok shook my hand at parting, I won- 
dered when his turn would come and if I should 
ever see him again. I never did. 

Some years after my first visit to Wild Bill’s 
grave, I went to the new cemetery in Deadwood. 
As the city grew and flourished, the limited area 
of level ground on the narrow Whitewood and 
Deadwood gulches was needed for the living. So 
the pioneer graveyard was appropriated and the 
dead reinterred on a high hill above the city. 
Hickok’s body was found to be in a state of partial 
petrifaction, with a gain in weight of nearly one 
hundred pounds. Some of the citizens suggested 
putting him back in his old burial quarters so that 
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future generations might have a petrified Wild Bill. 
But his friends objected. They remembered that 
Bill had had a hard deal in this world, for killing 
desperate men was not a pleasant pastime, and he 
had played the game without a “ pard” and had 
asked no odds, no matter how many he was up 
against. ‘‘ Now that his battles are ended, let us 
give him a fair chance to go back to earth and be 
at rest.” These counsels prevailed, and he was 
buried in Mount Moriah Cemetery. Instead of 
Utter’s wooden slab was a stone monument erected 
by Mrs. Lake, as she was known in the circus. His 
intimate friends denied her claim of being Hickok’s 
widow, and said that she sought notoriety, and that 
Hickok had never married but had maintained his 
consistent belief that there were too many people 
on earth and that a decreasing rather than an in- 
creasing population was a necessity; and certainly 
in the practical demonstration of this belief he had 
been marvelously efficient. 

The relic hunters chipped the Lake monument in 
a disgraceful manner and carried away much of it. 
A third monument has been recently erected by the 
local historical society and well protected this time 
by an iron grating. Bill is sculptured in red sand- 
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stone with a woeful expression on his face and with 
weak white glass eyes; perhaps it was designed to 
represent him weeping because his revolver was of 
stone and not a regulation Colt! Near by is the 
grave and stone monument of Hickok’s old friend 
“Calamity Jane,” the first white woman in the 
Black Hills; she combined the extremes of vice and 
virtue; she was the belle of the dance-hall and the 
faithful nurse of the sick. 

People unacquainted with the conditions of the 
frontier, would have counted Wild Bill as a tough 
and murderer. But in those lawless surroundings 
his rugged strength and primal force did for the 
community what in a more highly organized society 
would have been molded into valuable service. 


” 
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“A BROWN RUG” 


T certainly was Arthur Brown Rugg. There 
was that little way of turning the head to one 
side and of putting the left thumb in the coat 

pocket. Well, ’'d make him recognize me. 

“* Arthur Brown, is it?’ I replied. “ So you’ve 
shaken and dropped the Rugg that used to adorn 
the entrance to your personality? ” 

I was not greatly surprised, for in the unconven- 
tional, isolated frontier days, the past, present, and 
future of names were likely to be as varied as the 
corresponding tenses of French irregular verbs. 
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Genealogical trees were not shaken hard in that era 
because the fruit was liable to be sour and indiges- 
tible. I was not surprised. But I was curious. 

I had not seen Arthur “ Brown” since the ter- 
rible Vendetta days when Marion, Illinois, was a 
lawless town, and I realized that recognition might 
be the tearing away of a veil of concealment long 
and successfully worn. Those were bitter, bloody 
days. The very ghosts of those dead Illinois clans- 
men used to hold nightly talk, nursing their feuds 
and reviewing the deeds of hate and daring. 

At the sight of Arthur Brown I saw again the 
Russells, Sisneys, Detmores, and Hendersons mar- 
shaled on the one side, against their equally prom- 
inent and deadly enemies the Bulliners, Hencliffs, 
Cranes, and Ruggs. The quarrels were often fool- 
ish, brought for causes trivial, but these determined, 
revengeful men tracked each other like wild beasts 
and did beastly things. It fell hard on their women 
and children. G. W. Sisney was shot while seated 
by his own fireside surrounded by his eight chil- 
dren. 

There was Jemima Brighton. She was Arthur 
“Brown’s”’ sweetheart, although her father was 
of the rival clan. And there was Horace Cum- 
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mings, too, an impetuous suitor and of her own 
camp. Had Arthur Brown a story to tell of them? 
I was back in memory sitting by old Brighton’s fire- 
side hearing again his story of how he left Indiana 
and settled in Williamson County, Illinois. 

“TI had met with bad luck,” he explained, “ in 
old Indiana, and had to sell my farm to pay my 
debts. A few hundred in cash, three horses, two 
cows, a dead-ax covered wagon, and huntings dogs 
enough for old Dan Boone, were my assets, and to- 
gether we started on our quest for a new home, lit- 
tle Jemima on the riding horse sitting as straight as 
a knight of old at the Tournament.” 

It was incredible how all the details of his story 
as he had recited them came back to me: the in- 
quiries he had made by the way; how no one had 
ever heard of Parish, [linois, for all knew it by 
its nickname “ Sneak Out,’ where Gilchrist ran the 
post-office, store, saloon, and real-estate office. And 
this Gilchrist it was who put Brighton on the track 
of the farm which he selected. When settled, 
Brighton took a kindly, neutral attitude, he said, 
but alas, neutrality doesn’t work any better for men 
than for nations. All went well for a few months, 
but in the end, custom, environment, the “had to,” 
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which dogs all our steps like avenging fate, won out 
and Brighton found himself in the Sisney camp, 
gun in hand. 

Still Brighton cherished no personal grouch; he 
was really between the two fires, and his pretty 
daughter, Jemima, kept him there. Girls were 
scarce in those restless days, and Jemima was not 
only pretty, but exceedingly popular. She was still 
a mere girl when her mother died and all too soon 
she became the head of the household, and more 
than that, a sort of prize for the hating rival clans. 
Brighton had no heart in the hate, but he did have 
a heart in his daughter, though Jemima was not a 
girl to leave it for her father or for any one else, 
than herself, to dispose of. 

As long as the rival lovers ran neck and neck in 
the race Brighton moved with considerable im- 
munity among his enemies, but with a correspond- 
ing uncertainty and ostracism among his friends. 
It was a difficult position and after the fall work 
was done that year, the old man took much to the 
woods. With his dogs he started out one Decem- 
ber day for the hills, but turned back with such 
uncertainty and confusion in his manner as to cause 
Jemima to ask if anything were the matter. 
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“ Not exactly,” he replied, “but men have been 
known to go into the hills and never come back, 
and I’m thinking of you, little girl,” he said. ‘‘ You 
know I like Arthur and Horace, and the fact that 
Arthur’s father and I never hitched mustn’t matter ; 
his mother was one of the best of women and a 
great friend of your mother. As for Horace Cum- 
mings, his father and I always hit it off amazingly 
well, but his mother — well, you can’t make butter 
from skim-milk. Size up your own heart and cut 
off the one that measures short.” 

It wasn’t a merry day for the daughter; she 
whiled away the long hours as happily as she could 
by making little extra preparations for her father’s 
homecoming. 

As night drew on she went frequently to the hill 
top and listened for the baying of the hounds. At 
length the crack of a rifle brought her to the door. 
Hurrying out she saw deer-tracks near by — it was 
her father’s sure shot — was her relieved thought. 
But a whining dog lured her on. She listened,— 
if only the dogs would stop their barking, she 
thought. Then she heard a groan, and instantly 
she was by her father’s side; with a strength almost 
miraculous she carried him to the house, but noth- 
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ing availed to alleviate the cruel and mysterious 
happening. Every frontiersman was a dead shot, 
and whoever fired this ball had done his work fa- 
tally well. Jemima was an orphan. 

‘“‘ Was it a hunter’s aim and shot at the deer which 
had killed beast and man alike? Had a feudal 
clansman, lying in wait for father, accidentally shot 
the deer?’’ She had no answer to these questions. 

Tracking a murderer is not cheerful business, but 
to this task Jemima as resolutely set herself as a 
bloodhound, her two admirers of necessity joining 
with her in the ugly hunt. 

Blood is thicker than love on the frontier, while 
the blood is thick with hate. Personal considera- 
tions were set aside, but it was not in youth’s make- 
up that this should long continue. No trace of the 
murderer was found. Jemima’s case was in 
stronger hands than her own, and she found her- 
self keenly anticipating Arthur Rugg’s coming, 
while his going left loneliness. The result was in- 
evitable. 

That was years ago and the last day that I spent 
in Marion on that trip before leaving for the west- 
ern territories, I heard my name cheerily called. I 
turned and there were my friends Arthur and Je- 
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mima. The latter was still garbed in somber black, 
but happiness danced in her eyes. 

“One week from to-day Jemima and IJ are to be 
married,’ and a prospector seeing the young man 
might have said, he looks as if he had located the 
biggest mine yet. “ We shall make our home in 
this accursed county only until we have tracked the 
murderer of our loved father to his lair,” he added. 


My memory for faces is excellent. Time may 
ravage and bend, but there is something in every 
one’s make-up which is always distinctive. I was 
in the Far West once more and I had seen Arthur 
Rugg — why “Brown” now—and why had he 
slunk away from me like a dog with a stolen bone? 
I had made him speak, and he had promised to come 
and see me. Incidentally, before he came, I learned 
that he had ne family, and lived much alone. 
What about Jemima? People do not change their 
names and try to escape recognition without rea- 
sons. I was anxious to follow the shuffling of the 
cards and see what combinations had turned up. 

There was a rap at my door and Arthur came in 
laden with specimens of ore about which he talked 
with the would-be enthusiasm of the prospector. 
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But I was taking his measure in other ways, for he 
ill-concealed the mask-like quality of his interest. 
“T don’t believe I want to talk mines to-night, 
Brown. Get back to Marion where you left me. 
Do you remember what you told me the last day 
I saw you — and — Jemima?” I made the plunge 
‘like a diver who doesn’t know whether sand or rock 
awaits him. 

For a moment neither of us spoke and then in a 
wooden measured voice he said, ‘‘ One doesn’t read- 
ily forget the day one is hurled from heaven to hell; 
at least, that’s my experience,’’ and he bowed his 
head and in a moment rose to go. 

“Sit down,” I commanded, “I am your friend, 
and a loyal friend of Jemima’s, too.” But I wanted 
to say, “ What dastardly thing have you done?” 
Perhaps he read my thought, for as he knocked the 
ashes from his pipe, he said, “ Shall I knock the 
ashes from the past, too?” and he drew from his 
pocket an old-fashioned photograph, an almost col- 
orless blending of indistinct features. 

“You see nothing in that, I suppose, but I see 
the clear lines of the dearest face in all the world. 
It’s curious how a sudden great shock burns every 
least detail that surrounds it deep into the memory; 
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you'd think it would work the very opposite and 
drive everything else out. Every little nothing in 
connection with that day is written in as big head- 
lines as returns after election or the sinking of a 
battleship. I was on my way with the circuit-rider 
who had had me wait and show him the road to the 
Brighton home. On the way my horse cast a shoe; 
the blacksmith was out and when he came the bel- 
lows wouldn’t work; we were a good deal delayed 
— past the time set for the ceremony, and it seemed 
a year before I jumped out and shouted, ‘ Here we 
are, Jemima.’ ”’ 

“What followed I can’t talk about, but I didn’t 
get any answer though I opened every door and 
called loudly. If you've ever seen a wild animal 
suddenly caged rush madly about seeking a means 
of escape; if your heart has ever spun like a top 
and then stopped with the thud of a pile-driver, 
well, that was me. No one was there to answer, 
but a note was pinned to the kitchen table. It was 
with difficulty that I could read it my hand shook so. 
‘Your FATHER — (God have mercy on his soul!) 
— fired the shot,’ it said. 

“ Now it was all so plain,— Father’s strange and 
inexplicable behavior as he returned from the woods 
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on the night Mr. Brighton was found mortally 
wounded ; his agitation and the fierce way he turned 
on mother when she asked some question about 
the game; the hustling us children off to bed while 
he walked the floor far into the night — was all 
clear now. That night he caught cold and devel- 
oped pneumonia which terminated fatally the fifth 
day. 

“When I read that note,” he went on, “‘ I dropped 
from a lofty mountain to incredible depths below, 
but in the fall my plans were made and I couldn't 
carry them out quickly enough. 

“Gilchrist was the general manager and go- 
between in the rapid exchange of goods constantly 
being made in that weird and shifting life. To 
Gilchrist I went that night, late though it was, but 
he was always on tap. It was a pound-of-flesh bar- 
gain, but it seemed to me then a Santa Claus gift, so 
quickly did he fill my stocking with the wherewithal 
to get away; yes, to get away as far as I could and 
as quickly as I could, that was my need. The west- 
ern frontier loomed high in my thoughts, there to 
take a new name, begin life again, meeting, I hoped, 
no one I’d ever seen before. Foolish children that 
we are, never knowing our real needs! I wanted 
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to keep going so fast that I couldn’t think. When 
I parted with my horse at Carbondale, I felt like a 
shipwrecked sailor with the last lifeboat bearing 
away from me. 

“T caught the train for Grand Tower and that 
same night the steamer for Saint Louis. When we 
were docked, my further progress was as uncharted 
as though I were bound for the planet Mars. 
Presently I saw the sign, ‘Steamer for Fort Ben- 
ton, Montana.’ ‘ That must be where I was going,’ 
I thought, and in a mechanical way made the neces- 
sary arrangements and was assigned a stateroom and 
in it I stayed; no standing at the guard-rail to look 
for familiar faces, for weren’t they the particular 
thing I proposed not to see! 

‘My course so blindly chosen proved a beneficent 
one. So far my life had been narrow and cramped, 
but as I sailed up the swift flowing Missouri, thread- 
ing its way through vast unpeopled plains, and saw 
numberless bands of buffalo and antelope and other 
wild life, it was as if swaddling-bands were loosed. 
I was glad, and I was sorry, too, when the journey 
ended. 

“T got experience and familiarity with the re- 
gion, by taking this and that job, and finally drifted 
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into Butte, where Marcus Daly gave me work in 
the Alice Mine. I might still have been in Butte, 
but one day, as though my desire to shun had been 
as a bait to lure me to the trap, I saw a familiar 
face,— her face—and was jerked back as if by 
a halter into the past. That was four years ago.” 

He had been fumbling with something in his 
pocket. Then looking hard at me he said, “I didn’t 
want to see you. I didn’t think I ever wanted to 
see any of my old friends again, but, do you know, 
it’s someway a relief to unburden to one’s kind. 
There’s that note she pinned to the table,” and 
touching it again, his hand shook like an aspen-leaf. 
“ You see she thought I knew all the time,”’ he said, 
as I took the note. “Can’t blame her, can you?” 

“No, I don’t blame her, but it seems to me she 
was able to reverse her feelings quicker than an 
engineer before an open draw.” 

“Well, you see, she had been hunting with relent- 
less bitterness the man who pulled the trigger that 
night. The day for our wedding Horace Cum- 
mings told her it was my father who did it, and when 
she saw her lover tagged like David with ‘ Thou 
art the man ’—or his son, which was the same 
thing in her eyes, why, I suppose it wasn’t in human 
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nature that her love shouldn’t be shattered like 
glass under shrapnel.” 

“Yes, I suppose so, but I must say I’m not sure 
of Cummings’ integrity or your father’s guilt.” 

“Sorry I can’t share your views,” he replied. 

“Yes,” he continued. “I had gone to Butte and 
out there I saw her dear face, I saw Jemima com- 
ing towards me as if to meet me. I stepped into an 
alley and saw her go past, smothering the wild mad 
cry of my heart. No, I did not follow her. ‘Id 
find out if all was well with her and then I’d move 
on,’ was my inward comment. I tell you I know 
how that fellow without a country felt! It was 
easy to have inquiries made. All was well with 
her. Horace was good to her; he worked hard and 
they were a happy family. In the Coeur d’Alene 
County Victor Clement gave me a job with the 
Bunker Hill and Sullivan Mine, where I’ve worked 
ever since, save, for some prospecting on my own 
account.” 

So this was Arthur Rugg’s story. Its strange 
cross-currents, so characteristic of life, kept flowing 
into the stream of my own thoughts for weeks and 
months after, until one day I found myself in Butte 
and face to face with Jemima, and there was no 
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alley into which to flee. Westerners are used to 
being weighted with gold, to be burdened with a se- 
cret was another matter. Was there now to be a 
companion to it? We said the accustomed things 
which people long separated say, and then she picked 
up the threads of her life for me. Husband and 
children were dead, and she was a clerk in the dry- 
goods department at Hennesy’s store. I felt im- 
pelled to refer to the wedding which did not come 
off, for I was determined to ascertain the justice 
in the final verdict they entertained as to her fa- 
ther’s death. 

Jemima’s face grew painfully white above her 
black dress. 

“Never was there kinder husband or father,” 
she said. ‘‘ We all make mistakes. I made mine 
and Horace made his; but he couldn't carry it away 
with him on his final journey. He won me by tell- 
ing me that Arthur’s father killed mine, but he 
didn’t say that it was accidental. With his dying 
breath he sobbed out the whole truth. I wanted 
never to think of Arthur again, but life has become 
a nightmare with that injustice done to him clinging 
to me likea shadow. I must find him. I have tried 
to tell him —here is the letter,” drawing a sealed 
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and crumpled letter from her bosom. ‘“‘ But where 
shall I send it? His whereabouts are unknown.” 

“Tm not quite clear how it all happened,” I said. 
“Won't you tell me?” 

“Tt was this way,’ she began. “ Horace’s fa- 
ther and Arthur’s father, supposedly enemies, had 
patched up a kind of friendship, it seemed, and 
were hunting together. Rugg fired at the deer, 
and when they discovered that the shot that 
killed the deer had wounded my father, they swore 
to keep silence, trusting that the wound would not 
be serious. Arthur’s father, you know, caught a 
cold that night which ended his life in a few days, 
and when he knew that he was going to die, he con- 
fided the facts to Horace. And then ”— she 
stopped abruptly to shut back the words. 

As I listened, seeing her torn by her love and a 
sense of justice like waves before opposing wind 
and tide, I knew that mine was one of the secrets 
that are better kept ‘“‘ in the breach than the observ- 
ance. 

The next mail out of Butte that night carried a 
crumpled letter to Arthur Brown that had been put 
into my hands warm from a woman’s breast. “ It 
will at least restore to him a sound ancestral tree,” 
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I thought; “yes, and more, for it has been lying 
long on Jemima’s hungry heart.” 

Soon after this I was again in Butte, and again 
I sought the dry-goods department of Hennesy’s 
store. Jemima was not there. There was a droll 
expression on the face of the clerk as she said, “ Mrs. 
Cummings has gone east with a brown rug.” 

“A. Brown Rugg!” His old Illinois name! 
Back to the Brighton acres? 
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ANK! What visions and memories the 

name evokes! His stiff greasy overalls 

I’m sure would have stood alone, and 

though hollow and only overalls, would still have 

been eloquent of the veteran stage-driver’s very 

physiognomy, as well as movements; his soft felt 

hat, too, crushed into fantastic shapes, seemed to 
fit the erratic brain it long had sheltered. 

He checked up the way-bill handed him by the 

driver who had brought us into Deer Lodge, and 
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found that we were all through passengers, and 
that thus our seats as we had had them from the 
first were ours by right to the end of the journey. 
Mine had fallen to me with the driver, but as lI 
climbed up beside Hank my “Good morning” 
brought no response. Hank had evidently looked 
me over and found me wanting. 

There is only one seat on the box beside the 
driver of an Overland coach, and there was no 
room on that box for a tenderfoot of my extreme 
tenderness. I had never been in Montana before! 
And he saw at once that I was too young to know 
who he was among stage-drivers — of Hank, the 
comet of the constellation that shone from the 
Sierras to the Staked Plain. And the seat beside 
him had fallen to me! It was too much. My 
greeting fell flat. Hank gathered up the reins in 
soured silence and we were off. 

This was my fifth day of continuous night and 
day stage travel from the railroad terminus in 
Utah, with stops only for relays of horses and for 
meals. I was still very much alive; but every bone 
in my body ached, every muscle hurt, and I reeled 
from loss of sleep. The brief snatches that came 
to me only made the black, rocking nights the more 
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terrible with dreams of being kicked across the 
hills for a human football, and dragged at the back 
of the pounding stage-coach by the heels for lack 
of room inside. 

This was what I was paying for my post of honor 
beside the driver — this and the open disgust of that 
driver, whom Fate had so designedly crossed. But 
I knew enough to keep silent and wait. He was now 

holding court with his horses, approving the wheel- 
ers and condemning the leaders. 

We had crossed Deer Lodge River and were roll- 
ing on toward Helena when Hank turned squarely 
toward me and began looking me over, to see ap- 
parently if I could ascend to a level of contempt, 
say, for even a thing of this sort might have some- 
thing interesting in his clothes! 

Then to my astonishment he said, “ Montana’s 
got fine water.” , 

“ Fine,’ I echoed, straightening. “ But how do 
you get across this river after the heavy spring rains 
Samia 

“Many a time I’ve swum from bank to bank,” 
he replied, “ piloting this coach as if it was a steam- 
boat; and once, when the river was at its worst and 
deepest, I drowned three passengers and never knew 
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it. The fools had pulled down the curtains and 
fastened them, and couldn’t breathe, to say nothing 
of hollering. Coroner’s jury decided they had com- 
mitted suicide.” 

At this my spirits rose. The possibilities ahead 
of me with Hank for pilot, though something of a 
damper, were yet nothing to what his icy silence 
had been. The honor seat was going to get its 
share of favor after all. 

“ Stage-drivin’s a very healthy occupation when 
you carry your insurance in a steady hand and plenty 
of nerve. But, boy, you want to know that when 
this here river’s doing its worst there’s only a cup- 
ful to what I’ve seen on the Columbia when it’s on 
a spring tear. Ever seen the Columbia?” 

“No,” I was obliged to answer. 

“ Just what I suspicioned, judging from the small 
stubble on your chin— Dull business, this meet- 
ing with untraveled folks,” and he added, as if to 
himself: ‘‘ When Sheridan and Prince Alexis were 
here, there was talk that was talk. But there are 
those that don’t know a hole in the ground from 
Mammoth Cave ”— and he dropped his voice again 
— Just my luck most of the time!” 

“T suppose you drove a stage up and down the 
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Columbia River before there was regular steamboat 
navigation?’ I ventured. 

“Young man, were you born asking fool ques- 
tions? Steamboats and stages! Why, I was there 
before steamboats were invented. 

“T hit the trail in those good old days, when the 
plains were free of whites and the only camp music 
was the barking of the coyote. Money was trash 
then, while now it isn’t what you are but what you 
can make. Suppose that you’ve got something to 
sell?” 

* Yes, candles — mining-candles.”’ 

“Tallow! Everybody nowadays lives to buy and 
sell. And I drive for wages — do I?” and his eyes 
wandered away on the trail and far up the pass 
over the Great Divide ahead of us. His hard face 
softened with a sort of gentle light. “No,” he 
went on, “I drive for the love of the drivin’. I’ve 
perhaps crossed yonder pass more times than any 
living man, and, partner, it’s a great trip. First, I 
used to run on the pony express,” he went on. “ As 
long as the Injins had only bows and arrows I 
didn’t mind getting winged once in a while, and I 
rode and rode, and sometimes when they scalped 
the keepers of the stations I didn’t have much to 
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eat but air. But that’s all in the day’s ride, and I 
rode and rode. When the Injins got guns and I 
got to taking on sodder till I was too heavy for the 
ponies, then I took to stagedriving. I’m not halter- 
broke and easy to lead; had lots of side-lines. But 
I tell you, nature’s big out here, too.”’ 

Hank was getting wound up, and I settled my- 
self comfortably. 

“You just want to see a Montana blizzard. 
Your little New England sprinkles and zephyrs are 
about as much like a Montana blizzard as a child’s 
bean-gun is like a battery. Why, boy, you can sniff 
it miles away; it travels like a race horse and will 
freeze you solid unless you keep a-moving. When 
nature gets on a tear out here it’s great. 

“ But it’s nothing beside the gall of the old-time 
officials. You ought to have mixed with Sheriff 
Plummer in his paradise of gamblers. 

“Once a driver, always a driver, and Henry 
Plummer, or Jack Gallagan or Buck Stimson — any 
one of ’em— would have driven my hearse if I 
hadn't driven theirs first. And they wa’n’t no ap- 
prentices at the trade, either, until— Wal, you 
ask Judge W. F. Saunders, when you get to Helena, 
if I wasn’t a right bower when it comes to finals. 
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When I joined the Vigilantes my reputation as a 
driver put me in charge of the scaffold — a dead-ax 
wagon, you know — pulled from under.” 

At this point in Hank’s reminiscences there was 
a bend in the Deer Lodge River, large trees lined | 
its banks, and I had my first sight of a busy beaver 
colony: Some of them were cutting the trees with 
their sharp teeth; others were putting the limbs and 
trunks in position for a dam; others, apparently, 
were off shift, dining and playing. Hank had 
stopped the coach. 

“ How unafraid they are!” I exclaimed. 

“ They are not skeered,” said Hank, “ because 
they knows that ’'m here. These are my pets. [’m 
terribly gentle till I get riled. Some trappers came 
down here once. I hate to have trouble, but it was 
no time for finesse. I shouted, “Move on your 
traps, you’re on my premises.’ They stared at me 
like rattlers ready to spring. I can scent danger 
quick as a mule can a grizzly. I reeled round and 
got my bearings and then I charged them like a 
pestilence. Some of ’em went dumb with cold 
shivers. No one since has bothered my beavers.” 

Hank called out a good-by to the knowing crea- 
tures, and we were off again. 
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The scenery changed as we now turned eastward 
to cross the divide of the Rockies. We stopped for 
dinner. Here for the only time in my experience 
on the Overland, there was no herder to meet the 
coach at the station and no horses for the relay. 
The herder had pinned a note on the stable door: 


“ Hunting horses. JIM.” 


There was a chorus of denunciation of the frugal 
stage proprietors, who never wasted good oats and 
hay when the grass was flourishing. Our horses 
were exhausted, and there was nothing to do but 
await the herder’s return. 

Three hours had nearly passed when we caught 
sight of the horses headed for the stable. No time 
was lost in harnessing, for we all took a hand. We 
were a grouty lot, and the majordomo in sullenness 
and ugly temper was Hank. 

It was now late in the afternoon with a long, 
hard climb ahead, the only consolation being that 
there were but five passengers, including the China- 
man, and that we were light on express matter, and 
would not have to give the horses a lift crossing 
the range. But as we struck the first sharp rise on 
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the ascent, the driver called, “ Boys, give us a lift.” 
That we had paid nearly twenty-five cents per mile 
didn’t prevent us from swinging down to the ground 
without argument — all save one. Hank didn’t see 
him, but the count wasn’t right. ‘‘ Possum, get 
out!” and the head of the delinquent appeared at 
the door. 

“ Must I walk?” 

“No, you can sit right here on the ground to the 
end of your days for all I care; or, perhaps you’d 
prefer me to send back the herder with an easy 
chair and carpet for you to walk on.” He proved 
a good walker, with a scrupulous keeping to the 
middle of the bunch. 

Hank stopped the coach for us to come up. The 
trail was easier here and we got aboard; or else 
Hank’s spirit was appeased. An old-time Over- 
land stage-driver was law and order on the road. 

There had been a slight and recent rain, which 
softened the ground, lessening the roughness and 
deadening the sound of the horses’ hoofs and the 
rumble of the coach. The rugged grandeur of the 
mountains about us, the songs of the roaring brooks, 
the rare air, invigorating as wine of an old vintage, 
all received an added beauty as the sun came out 
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from behind the clouds and lighted up the wonder- 
ful panorama, falling with a kind of glory even 
over the strong, hard face of Hank, as he guided 
the coach up the rough road. We were within a 
few feet of the summit and were silently looking 
above and beyond the mighty pinnacle of the hills, 
almost forgetting that earth was not heaven, when 
“ Halt!” sounded in our ears. 

I saw Hank twist his head —catch the loose 
reins — swing his long whip out over the four 
horses, yelling as he did so, “ No, thanks, I’ll meet 
you in Helena first!” 

The air behind us was filled with guns: Whirr 
— whizz —crash! I dropped into the boot, and 
with the sense of an ostrich tried to cover my head 
with a mail-sack. 

“ Whirr — whize — crash!” and a bullet caught 
a piece of baggage behind me, breaking something 
to bits. Whirr—whizszs—whizg! But faster and 
faster we went, gaining momentum from the steep 
descent with every lunge forward. The coach 
shook and careened like a wild locomotive off the 
track, as the leaping horses plunged down the moun- 
tain trail. On and on we reeled, Hank yelling like 
a demon. 
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Still the whirr — whizz — whizz of the bullets! 
Then a crash, with flying splinters, a scream neither 
Occidental nor Christian, and the flowery kingdom 
of the Celestials had received an addition — or so 
it seemed. Then the crack of rifles ceased, but not 
our speed. The robbers would soon turn loose on 
us from closer and more deadly range. The loud, 
fast breathing of the horses, heard between Hank’s 
yells and the snap of the whip, added to the sus- 
pense and dread. Suddenly I felt the brakes put 
on. We stopped. Hank jumped to the ground, 
shouting, “ Are you all dead? Considerable speed 
we’ve been making for a hearse!” 

I scrambled out and down to the ground. 

“ Hello, there! Any of you innocents left? 
Great Scott! What’s this? You three white fel- 
lows flat on your stomachs, shutting out cheap 
Chinese labor like this!” Pulling the bleeding 
Chinaman out to the ground, a dash of the knife and 
the wound in the Chinaman’s leg was laid bare. 

“Cut an artery,” Hank muttered, snatching a 
big silk handkerchief from about his own neck for 
a tourniquet. But the bullet had entered too far 
up on the thigh for the bandage to work. 

“ Here, you’’— to one of the passengers —“ get 
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back in the coach on the floor and take this poor 
fellow in your arms. Put your thumb right there 
— hard — and don’t take it off till we hit Helena, 
if you don’t want this heathen to wear your wings 
in the Great Beyond.” 

The rest of us gathered around Hank, shaken but 
wrathful. 

“T’ve only twenty-five dollars with me,” I said. 

“ T’ve about a hundred, and I wouldn't have been 
put through this for all the gold in the banks of 
Helena,” added another passenger. 

“John, how much do you carry?” Hank asked, 
after carefully wrapping a blanket around him. 

“Me muchy killed. Never sit down lenly more.” 

Then Hank turned on us. “I don’t care how 
much money you've all got, but I do know that you 
hain’t got the sand of a tame coyote, any one of you. 
If you are headed for death, it'll come on schedule 
time, and you can’t no more stop it than you can 
the sunrise. I’m not overloaded with gold nuggets 
myself, but my pockets are built to hold what little 
‘gets into ’em, and I didn’t propose to let four 
months’ wages walk out to-day. The old-style road 
agents were gentlemen, and too decent to take the 
driver's cash. But these later hold-up cusses —a 
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lot of hoodlums!—have been going through us 
drivers as well. The good old days are passing; 
that’s what they are.” 

When we were off on the journey once more, I 
looked into Hank’s face, into its drawn, savage mien, 
where the thunder clouds were resting as sometimes 
I have since seen them stop on the peaks of the 
Rocky Mountains during a storm. His eye flashed 
lightning, too, as he looked me over. Then his 
tense jaws opened as if being released from a spring. 
“You had a gun! and you hid among the mail- 
sacks! Throw up my hands? Not if I had so 
much as a single letter of Uncle Sam’s, or one of 
God’s heathen for a passenger —if I can take ’em 
across.” 

The last of the journey was made with reckless 
speed, the old Concord coach rising and falling like 
a ship riding the crests and troughs of an angry 
sea, for the Chinaman was badly hurt, and Hank 
knew only that. The whirl and mad speed of the 
galloping horses through the streets of Helena ex- 
cited the wonder of the on-lookers, who were fur- 
ther amazed when the United States mail gave 
precedence to the hospital for only a Chinaman! 

This was in 1879. 
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Several years later I was again at Helena. The 
lead, the swing, the trail-wagons of the Overland 
freight were gone. The stage-coaches, like the 
buffalo, were gone. Had the stage-drivers who 
held undisputed sway on every trail gone, too, I 
wondered ? 

I was walking down Main Street when I met a 
tottering, weather-beaten old man who raised his 
hand for me to stop. I looked inquiringly. 

“ Partner, you don’t know me? You don’t know 
Hank any more? Time and rheumatiz has done for 
me. It’s dead slow now — so little chance for air. 
The old, the free, the untamed days when the towns 
were small and the out-of-doors so big, are gone. 
The Overland is gone: and I wish I'd gone with it! 
Good-by!”’ 

But I saw him again —a few days later — when 
I heard that he had fallen upon the street, and was 
dying. He smiled at me. 

“You've drawn the outside seat again, boy,” he 
said; “ but you can’t go clear through with me this 
trip. I’m going over the Divide alone this time. 
And I wonder —I wonder, partner,” a searching 
eager look in his steady eyes, “do you, do you 
think I'll be held up this time when I cross?” 
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Hank settled back upon his pillow, a far away, 
satisfied look coming into the hollow eyes. He took 
my hand. 

“All set,” he murmured —the old-time signal 
that the stage was starting. ‘“ All set”— and his 
eyes closed —and the last of the great Overland 
drivers was gone. 


THE END 
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